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‘‘Golden’s’”’ Disk Whirling-Belt Section- 
Cleaner. 


BY MISS FLORA FITCH. 


DEAR Mr. YorK:—We get letters every now and then 
wanting to know who this *‘ Flody” is. My name is Flora 
Fitch. Having always lived next door to Mr. Golden, since a 
mere child, he has always playfully called me bis girl, and I 
have more or less assisted him with his bees, andin the gal- 
lery. Through Mr. Golden’s kindness I have learned some- 
thing of the nature and habits of the little honey-bee, as well 
as some of the mysteries of photography. My father having 
gone to his long home, my mother, little sister, and myself, 
make up our family. 

And now, Mr. York, as I promist to write for you a de- 
scription of Mr. Golden’s disk whirlirg-belt section-cleaner, 
I will now proceed: 

The pictures will perhaps tell more than I can explain on 
paper. The gearing is metal, and revolves on an upright 
shaft, upon which a disk is set, or taken off, having a mor- 
tise un the under side. This disk consists. first of a wooden 
wheel &% inch thick by 14 inchesin diameter. A hoop 1% 
inches wide is tackt around the outside rim, and extends one 
inch over the disk-board. A piece of good drilling or can- 
vas is wet with starch-water, then ironed smooth. Take a 
compass and a card-board, make a circle % inch less than the 
disc wheel, then make a circle 344 inches smaller than the 
previous circle; cut out, and you havea pattern. Take two 
or three sheets of wadding and fold as often as the pattern 
will cover. Lay on the pattern, and with a sharp penknife 
cut around outside and insidethe circle. Lay the batten on 
the canvas, and over the batten put a piece of muslin, then 
baste around the inner circle, after cutting the muslin like X. 


Then baste around the out circle and stitch with sewing 
machine. Trim, dampen, and run a hot smoothing-iron over, 
cut the pattern in four pieces, and cut out four pieces of No. 
234 or 3 sand-paper, glue one at a time, and lay on the cush- 
ion belt. Lay on a wood separator. Then witha moder- 
— hot iron, press for two or three minutes, and so on until 

nisht. 

Having another hoop, something like a bucket-hoop, 
spread the canvas over the disk-board, put over the small 
hoop, pressing it down over the disk-hoop, puiling the edge of 
the canvas and stretching it tight like a drumhead. Trim, 
and you have without doubt one of the safest and most com- 
mon-sense belt section-cleaners yet presented for inspection 
by bee-keepers. 

In testing this machine, we have taken sections having 
had the combs cut out, and placed over this belt, and quickly 





| 





made bright and clean, and not breaking a joint. We have 
taken sections of partly-drawn comb from right out-of-doors | 


in the cold and cleaned them bright, and not a crackt comb 
could be observed. 


You see this belt ‘“‘ gives” under the least pressure, and 





there cannot be the least jar, no difference at what speed you 
run the belt, and itis just the same with the other belt ma- 
chine. Besides, one can work much the speedier, at least that 
is our experience. 


We send you two views, one showing a plain view of the 
cleaner. and one showing how the arm may rest while holding 
a section, as the arm becomes pretty tired when working all 
day. Place the machine near a table, and with a stool high 
enough to give nearly a standing position is best. I find it 
much the easiest to take a section in the right hand, and as I 
place my wrist on the rest (which turns either way on its up- 
right), and as I bring the section in contact with the whirling 


| sand-belt, I take hold with the left hand, thus the section is 





The Golden Disk Secion-Honey Cleaner. 


guided backward and forward, and turned around, until the 
four sides are cleaned, and then the edges, 


But, dear me, Mr. York, don’t hold the section on the 
sand-belt very long, forif you do you will have a lump of 
honey all in your ** two little hands.” 

So now, Mr. York, when you commence to clean section 
honey, ‘* do be careful.” 


Mr. Root said in Gleanings that he had a disk machine in 
his mind’s-eye. (Wedon’t know whether he will have the 
whirling-belt or solid disk). If a solid, or even a raised, sur- 
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face on a solid substance, he will undoubtedly find some 
breakage in his honey. Of course, nice work can be done, for 
we have had enough experience to know, and also know some- 
thing about a belt machine, and that is what Mr. Golden, and 
I, too, want the bee-keepers to know, whichis the best and 
safest. 

There is another thing we learned. A light machine 
somehow, even fastened to the floor, jars more than a heavier 
one. Now, Mr. Editor, I have told you about the Golden disk 
whirling-belt daisy section-cleaner. Morgan Co., Ohio. 


3K 
Honey for the Alaskan Gold-Seekers. 


BY L. G. CLARK. 


The various articles and controversies that appear in the 
American Bee Journa! have had my close attention, and tho 
there is some confliction of ideas and methods of obtaining the 
same results, there is one proposition upon which all are well 
agreed, and that is the necessity of extension and building up 
of the market for honey. The veterans have all made their 
suggestions, all of which have merit and would obtain good 
results if properly followed out, and now I wish to propose a 
plan of extension of market territory which has not yet, to 
my knowledge, been advanced. 

The mining regions of Alaska have, during the past sea- 
son, taken thousands of tons of California evaported fruits and 
vegetables, beans, bacon, etc. The opening of spring will see 
hundreds of vessels laden with these commodities going north- 
ward, and their cargoes will sell for fabulous prices among 
the famishing Klondikers. Thousands of prospectors will be 
rushing in, and the amount of provisions necessary to supply 
that vast region will beenormous. One of the principal articles 
in every prospector’s outfit is syrup. Every company that 
contracts to take up and supply men agrees to furnish a given 
amount of syrup. Fat and fat-producing foods are the most 
necessary articles of diet in that cold region ; hence the heavy 
demand for sweets. 

Syrup, as well as all other articles of food and equip- 
ment, sell for many times their actual value, and there is no 
gainsaying the fact that in a country where gold is the cheap- 
est commodity, honey would in every instance be given the 
preference over the cheap syrups and trash now supplied 
them. The transportation and commercial companie3 now 
controlling that trade are furnishing the cheapest grades of 
syrup and imitation honey in order that they may gain the 
greatest possible profits. ; 

There is some talk of necessary legislation by the present 
Congress on behalf of Alaska, andif a pure food law—a most 
decidedly necessary one—-could be past for the benefit of that 
country, it would do much towards relieving the honey mar- 
ket. True, California would get the bulk of this trade, but 
that would relieve the Eastern markets accordingly. 

I have read much of late about the United States Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, and there are some who seem to doubt its 
possible usefulness. Let the Union present the above propo- 
sition regarding an Alaskan pure food law, to Congress, and 
secure its passage. The result would be far reaching and 
beneficial, and he who could then doubt the wisdom of 
**Union ’-ism would be unworthy of consideration. 

Napa Co., Calif. 
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The ‘‘Lampman’’ Section-Comb Cutter. 
BY H. LAMPMAN. 


I am one of those engaged in the keeping of bees for the 
profits I derive therefrom. I take the American Bee Journal, 
and of course have seen a good deal said about leveling-down 
combs in sections. As I have received a good many good 
things out of the American Bee Journal, I will show its read- 
ers what I have invented for the purpose of cutting or leveling 
down combs in sections of the previous year. I have used it 
the last three or four years with the greatest of satisfaction. 
I have tried everything that I ever heard of, besides a great 
many devices of my own, and to me they were not satisfactory, 
until I hit upon this device, and it does it so nicely and com- 
pletely that I thought it would be of benefit to the fraternity. 

For some reason or another, at the end of the season I 
usually have a great many unfinisht sections, so itis quite an 
object for me to be able to utilize them the next season. I 
can get more uniform combs, and just as white appearing. It 
will be seen by the construction of the cutter that whatever 
residue of propolis there may be, is entirely separated from 
the comb, leaving it perfectly clean. After one has a little 
practice, he can cut down a great many ina day; I never 


































































tried to see just how many, but I should judge that 1,000 
would be a very easy day’s work. Before cutting the combs 
down they must be perfectly dry, and entirely free from 
honey. I have no difficulty in producing No. 1 honey from 
such combs, besides the advantage of getting the bees started 
in the surplus cases. 

The cutter is made altogether of tin, and one bolt. The 
size, of course, each one will have to regulate according to the 
size of the section used. The size for a 4%x4% section is 
4x10x2 inside the box, with a tlange at each side to form the 
gauge. Cut a hole 2 inches in diameter, 4 inches from one end, 
and in the center. Putarim one inch high around the hole : 
inside. Take a piece of XXX tin, 4 inches wide, fold it to- 
gether, and draw to an edge, using a file to finish up with. 
Cut a piece like the endof the cutter-knife with a slot hole 
near the top of this end-piece, so you can raise or lower it, and 
form the knife around it. Puta hole on each side a little be- 
low the gauge on the box. Pot the knife in, then a %-inch 
bolt through all, with a thumb-nut to clamp all together. 

To use it, get a box that will be about right for you to sit 
at comfortably ina chair; cut a hole in the end about 4 
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The Lampman Section-Comb Cutter. 


inches in diameter, place the cutter on so the hole in the cen- 
ter will come in the center of the one in the box; fasten with 
a screw at each end. Now put water in the box about ¥ incb 
deep. Always be sure to keep water in the box. Adjusta 
shelf in the wooden box fora lamp to rest on; have the lamp 
so it will come close up tothe hole in the cutter-box. Let it 
get quite hot. Now sit down with this box directly in front 
of you, take a section in your two hands, have the knife face 
from you, place the end farthest from you in the gauge, then 
lower the other so it will come on top of the knife, then 


may 
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steadily pull toward you, letting it slide off the top of the 
knife on the gauge. When the section strikes the knife, 
directly raise that end slowly-in such a way as to scrape 
off any comb that may be there, all the time keeping the other 
end in the gauge. Reverse, and perform the same act. 

It takes nowhere nearly the time to do it, that it 
does for me to explain it. When the wax box gets about half 
full, let it cool and remove the wax. If the residue collects 
on the underside of the knife, take an old case-knife and re- 
move it. 

All are at liberty to make and use this cutter-box. 

xe Winnebago Co., III. 


Instructions for Moving Bees Long Distances. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


I have received the following questions which I will answer 
in the American Bee Journal, as it may help others: 


Mr DADANT—I have a small apiary of 27 colonies of Italian bees 
which I wish toship from this place (Geauga Co, Ohio) to Kankakee 
Co., Lil., as early in the spring as possible; and while the books give 
general instructions but differ somewhat in detail, there are some 
points I am in doubt about, never having had experience in this branch 
of the business. 

My bees irein two-story chaff hives, and of course tight bottoms. 
How early in April would it be safe to move them? Wou'd it be wise 
to put screen cloth over the entire brood-chamber? Would there not 
be danger in case the weather turned cold (but not freezing) of chilling 
the brood? Would box cars be as good as stock cars? I notice some 
advocate stock cars to ship bees, but I presume ber have in mind 
shipping in hot weather. Wma. M. WHITNEY. 


It is very difficult to give instructions on a subject of this 
kind and make them fit all cases, but I will try to give, from 
my past experience, as explicit instructions as possible. There 
was a time when bees brought a good price and we were sell- 








ing from 50 to 150 colonies of bees each season, shipping them 
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to all parts of the country. We have shipt bees in closed hives, 
with only a 4x4-inch opening covered with wire-cloth in the 
bottom-board, from April 1 till May 15, without loss. On the 
other hand, we have bad great losses from shipping bees with 
the entire top replaced with wire-cloth, in May, simply from 
their having too much fresh honey in the hive. 


One of the most indispensable requirements in shipping 
bees great distances is to have but little if any fresh honey. 
We would, therefore, be sure to ship the bees before fruit- 
bloom, unless the season was very backward and cold. After 
a good winter, with populous hives, we would try to ship about 
the last of March or beginning of April. With two-story chaff 
hives, all in one piece, as we understand, we would if the colo- 
nies were strong, remove ‘the cap or cover and tack a piece of 
wire-cloth over the upper story. The cap could then be put 
on or left off, at will, according to the weather. We would use 
box cars, for there would be but little danger of overheating 
the bees, and darkness keeps them from fretting if the hive is 
otherwise uncovered. 

If the colonies were only of middling strength, and the 
time early, say the last of March, we think they might be riskt 
without any air but the crevices in the cover, provided they 
had sufficient empty room in the upper story to enable them 
to cluster away from the brood-combs, if they felt ill at ease. 
Stock cars are not good to ship bees because they admit too 
much light. In a closed car, if some of the bees happen to find 
an opening, they will be compelled, by the absence of light, to 
remain in the car, and many of them may return to the hive. 
In an open car, they will be lost at once, the minute they 
emerge from the hive. 

We do not like to ship bees without an opening at the bot- 
tom of the hive. Asa matter of course, in a double-bottom 
hive, it is out of the question to give them air in this way. But 
this may be remedied by a Jarger opening at the top. We 
never put wire-cloth over the entrance, because we have often 
noticed that the bees, being accustomed to flying out at that 
spot, will fret themselves to death, and their dead bodies will 
soon obstruct that entrance, so that it might as well be closed. 
When the air comes from the bottom there is more chance for 
a circulation. In warm May weather, with single-wall hives, 
we have often shipt bees by covering the entire brood-chamber 
with wire-cloth, protected by a board raised two inches above 
it and cleated on the hive. The cap or cover, which accom- 
panies the hive, is then shipt separately. 

We have shipt bees in the hottest weather, in July, by re- 
moving half of the brood-combs and replacing them with dry 
combs, alternating them with the others. In hot weather it is 
also well to leave a part of the old bees behind. In this way a 
man may readily leave a small swarm on the spot from which 
the bees are removed, without injury to the colony removed 
but rather for its benefit, for a very populous colony will find 
difficulty in a trip of several hundred miles. If they are con- 
fined in too small a space, in hot weather, suffocation will soon 
take place, the bees seemingly being drencht with perspira- 
tion, and the combs breaking down from the temperature 
being raised above the normal degree of blood heat. 


To recapitulate the above remarks, we will say: Ship the 
bees when the hives are the lightest, but as early in spring as 
practicable. In cold weather give but little ventilation. If 
the weather is fair and the colony strong, have an opening 
either at the topor the bottom. If atthe top, shelter this 
opening with a board cleated above. In hot weather open both 
top and bottom and remove a part of the brood-combs, or space 
them so they will not be all together. 

Mr. Paul L. Viallon, of Louisiana, who used to ship large 
quantities of bees from the South to the North every spring, 
at the time when we were also shipping, told us that he was 
in the habit of fastening the combs with cleats placed between 
them so as to avoid breakage. This precaution, which is ad- 
visable in shipping single colonies by express, is rendered un- 
necessary, as in the present instance, when the apiarist loads 
and unloads his bees himself. 

Mr. J. M. Hambaugh, late of Illinois, but now of Cali- 
fornia, has devised a very good contrivance to give air to colo- 
nies when transporting them from place to place. Mr. H. was 
in the habit of moving his bees to the hills in the spring for 
the clover and basswood crop, and moving them back to the 
low lands of the Illinois River in the fall. This contrivance 
consisted of a light frame takiog the place of the super, but 
only three inches high. This frame which was fitted over the 
brood-chamber and under the cover or cap, in the same way as 
& super, was perforated in about two-thirds of its length, on 
all four sides, with an opening about an inch wide. This was 
covered with wire-cloth, and a perfect system of ventilation 
was thereby establisht right over the brood-combs, without 


the rays of the sun being permitted to interfere in any way 
with the comfort of the bees. 









In transporting bees, the apiarist must use his own judg- 
ment, but it is better to give rather too much air than not 
enough. Yet it is well not to carry the thing far enough to 
chill the brood, but when the hive is populous the bees are not 
likely to allow the brood to remain uncovered if there is any 
danger of its being chilled. They will be sure to do their best 
to keep it warm. 


Let it be remembered, also, that obscurity is best. The 
rays of the sun are injurious, therefore we object to box cars, 
except in case of exceedingly hot weather, which is not to be 
feared in this latitude, even in the month of May. 


Hancock Co., Lil. 
se 


Some Notes from Western Iowa. 
BY E. 8. MILES 


We have hada nice winter up to the present time (Jan. 
15), enough snow for sleighing, and no bad storms or very 
low temperature. The snow has protected the clover, which 
notwithstanding a very dry fall now looks as if it would come 
through in fair condition. 


Bees seem to be wintering al! right, as they have plenty 


of good, thick honey to live on. I often read articles cun- 
demning the practice of taking the early honey away, and 





Another View of the Golden Disk Section Cleaner. 


leaving the late-gathered honey for winter stores, but our fall 
honey is thicker and heavier than clover or basswood honey, 
and bees have always wintered well on it for me. 


LARGE V8. SMALL HIVES AND SWARMING. 


Out of 25 colonies in 8-frame hives run for comb honey, 
there were 7 that did not swarm; while out of 4 colonies in 
10-frame hives treated the same, 3 swarmed, and the other 
one was run for extracted honey. So it does not seem to me 
that the 10-frame hive has avy advantage over the 8-frame 
as a non-swarmer. I have a neighbor who has acolonyina 
dry goods box, size about 1%x2x5 feet, and they invariably 
swarm. 

I remember last year they were the first to swarm of any 
in the neighborhood. There is no hive large enough to pre- 
vent swarming in this country in good seasons. 


MOTH-TRAPS AND CARELESS MANAGEMENT. 


I have a neighbor who told me lately that he had a colony 
of bees with two cases of comb honey entirely eaten by the 
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‘**worms” last fall; that is, the honey and comb were eaten, 
and the bees killed. Another neighbor who has had bees 
more or less for 20 years or more refused the dovetailed hive 
because it had no moth-trap attachment. It is needless to 
say that the competition for the home market, or, any other 
market, does not come from such as these. 


Another neighbor, whomI was helping at threshing, a 
couple of years since, wanted me to look at his bees. On rais- 
ing the cap to the hive we saw the combs were attacht to the 
cover, as there were no sections on, and they had begun at the 
top and built their comb box-hive fashion. On seeing the 
combs which were filled mostly with brood, the owner ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ There, they are at it again—rearing young ones. I 
just tore the young ones out the other day, and now they are 
at it again! Whatever shall I do to make ’em quit rearing 
young ones and go to storing honey ?” 

It was with difficulty I restrained him from tearing out 
the combs of brood as he had done shortly before, asI saw 
them lying around on the ground, for the ‘*‘ old” ones to *‘ lick 
up.” 

COLONY ROARING OUT-DOORS IN WINTER. 


I would like to ask Dr. Gallup if he hasn’t made a mistake 
about that colony in the crackt hive roaring so loud in such 
cold weather. He referred to this in oneof his recent articles. 
I never heard of a colony of bees roaring in cold weather so as 
to be heard a rod or more. I'll leave itto Dr. Miller if it is not 
a good indication of safe wintering, for bees to remain qviet. 
Dr. G., I'll bet you’ve got that crackt hive, and that loud roar, 
and one of those old-time northern basswood honey-flows mixt 
a little, somehow or another. 


I was puzzled when I first saw those drones. Has our 
good old tested ‘‘ queen” of apicultural journals turned drone- 
layer? Hardly; she has just ** boomed” the colony till they 
are so strong and prosperous they must have a few drones, I 
suppose. Now, if she doesn’t ‘‘swarm,” won’t she make a 
record? I hope so. Crawford Co., Iowa, Jan. 14. 

















Report of the Michigan State Convention. 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The bee-keepers of Michigan met in Mt. Pleasant, Dec. 
31 and Jan. 1. The meeting was called to order on the even- 
ing of the 31st, with Pres. T, F. Bingham in the chair, who 
addrest the convention briefly as follows : 


PRESIDENT BINGHAM'S ADRESS. 


I trust I shall be parduned for not occupying your time 
with a lengthy address. It has been my pleasure to read the 
addresses of other presideats during the past year, and I have 
found them a pleasure and a profit. But in reviewing the 
season’s trend no markt improvements have been tested su ffi- 
ciently to merit especial attention except in foundation. The 
so-called drawn foundation has not developt such qualities 
and experiments as to exclude discussion of them in our con- 
vention. The reports and experiments on the no-wall or 
Michigan foundation I trust will be fully made and discust. 
No other body has takea such a stand, and it is to be hoped 
that doubts regarding it will be eliminated, and that it may 
be reported as a positive success or failure. 


One danger threatens our industry, which it will be well 
to consider, namely, foul brood. It has made its appearance 
in the East as also in the West. To avoid it is most desirable, 
and if already existing in this State, we need to know it that 
we may all guard against its further diffusion. 

It would be desirable further to know how this peculiar 
honey season has averaged in results. 

The supposed-to-be-new section without borders 
justly and profitably come under your special care. 

T. F. BrIncHam. 


may 


H. S. Wheeler—I used a few pieces of the deep-cell foun- 
dation, but saw nothing about it that was desirable. 
that more tests are needed. 

Pres. Bingham—Bees are not satisfied with any founda- 
tion that we can give them. The more walls that we give 
them the more tinkering is needed to make it over to suit 


I think 





them. If we give them foundation with no walls, there is less 
still of the tinkering. Noonecan make the cell-bottoms per- 
fect, so that the bees will not change them over, but the less 
change that is necessary to suit the bees the better. 

Mr. Bingham here showed a super of sections containing 
partly-finisht combs. One object of its exhibition was to show 
how straight were the combs—no curling—and the other was 
to show that the foundation had been drawn out and utilized 
as soon as a section of partly-drawn comb that had been 
placed in the super. 

W. Z. Hutcbhinson—Even with the no-wall foundation 
the bees make a change in the base. First, they change it 
over to a rounding base, then back to a lozenge-shape, as the 
side-walls are started. 

Mr. Wheeler—Is it not true that the bees first make the 
rounding shape to the base when building comb naturally ? 

Mr. Hutchinson—I believe it is. I suppose that if we 
wish to make foundation that will require the least change we 
should make foundation with cells having a rounding base. 


Pres. Bingham—The flat-bottom foundation can be 
changed to the natural-shaped base, and it is so changed, but 
the deep-cell foundation cannot be sochanged. The Dunham 
foundation was fine for use in the brood-chamber. The cells 
were soucd, and the bases very thin, but there was plenty of 
wax in the side-walls. In the days of the Dunham, wax was 
low in price and honey was high, and the saving of honey in 
secreting wax for comb-building was of importance. Now the 
reverse is true. But the Michigan, or no-wall, foundation 
will not answer for brood-combs, as it is too light. 

The Secretary now read a paper from Mr. L. A. Aspin- 
wall, on the subject of 


Comb Foundation—Some Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of the No-Wall Kind. 


The changed condition of wax after being subjected toa 
melting heat, rendering it tough and leathery, becomes an 
objectional feature in comb foundation; and only through 
precaution in maintaining the limit of heat necessary in melt- 
ing is the objection minimized. In addition to this objection, 
and coupled with it, is impurity. This latter, however, is 
chiefly propolis, and can be almost entirely eliminated in ren- 
dering by using the solar extractor. 

Its being soluble in hot water at once commends to us the 
superiority of sun-rendering over either water or steam; the 
latter, however, is less objectionable, altho the high tempera- 
ture (212° at least), together with the attendant condensa- 
tion, naturally tends to dissolve the propolis and contaminate 
the wax. Being soluble in hot water, particles infinitely 
small become incorporated with the wax, the presence of 
which may be recognized by the greenish shade, which also is 
proportionate with the amount it contains. The contrast is 
wonderful when compared with the beautiful yellow product 
of the sun extractor, as is also its texture, which is rendered 
hard and brittle in the same ratio. 

Inasmuch as wax melts at a temperature varying from 
150° to 160°, according to its purity, 1 would caution all 
against excessive heat, even in sun rendering. With a tem- 
perature over 212° the tendency to soften propolis whereby it 
becomes more or less incorporated with the wax is much in- 
creast. Instead of painting the.extractor black, which is a 
severe strain upon the wood, being subjected as it is to ex- 
treme expansion and the consequent contraction, I use white 
paint both inside and out, obtaining the most satisfactory 
results. 

Altho other impurities, such as pollen and that which 
naturally results from old brood-combs are found, their elimi- 
nation is comparatively easy. However, in justice to the 
manufacturers of comb foundation, I will state that the use of 
sulphuric acid serves a useful purpose in separating the im- 
purities from wax; still, a means of prevention is always 
preferable to a cure. Then, again, cleanliness in all the 
work of sun-rendering is a matter worthy of our consideration; 
and, being done outside, saves much inconvenience to the in- 
mates of our homes. 

The changed condition of wax, to say nothing of impuri- 
ties, has necessitated much effort on the part of foundation- 
makers, not only to restore its orignal color, but the softness 
of its texture. While much progress has been made in this 
respect, far more satisfactory results have been obtained by 
reducing the quantity of wax in each linea! foot of foundation. 

Altho foundation as first made was heavy, with bu5 little 
projection or cell-walis above the base, and, in many instances 
none, Mr. T. F. Bingham suggested to the Michigan bee-keep- 
ers, in session last year at Mt. Pleasant, the possibility of 
producing a very light foundation without the cell-walls. Of 
course, the changed condition of wax after being melted, 
whereby it is rendered hard, was duly considered as being ob- 
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jectionable, and the use of a minimum quantity a/vised, 
hence, a return to the primitive design. 

But the state of the art had advanced—the methods of 
manufacture had been improved, as well as the foundation 
itself. An exceedingly thin septum being the result of con- 
tinued experimenting for years seemed an opportune time for 
the aforesaid change—not unlike the development of our im- 
proved section, in which the plain style, altho first made, is 
only now being popularized. 

The members of the Michigan convention being willing to 
try the experiment suggested by Mr. Bingham, unitedly paid 
the amount necessary to procure a mill engraved expressly 

urpose. 

ra jo pee Mr. Bingham announced that the mill had 
been completed, and those desirous of testing the product 
could do so by procuring the fouudation through him; where- 
upon I ordered some three or four pounds. Upon receiving 
and examining the foundation I was agreeably surprised to 
find the product so thin and delicate. However, owing to its 
smooth angular surface, which was minus the cell-walls, I was 
somewhat skeptical as to its acceptance by the bees. I ex- 
pected to see much of it torn down, or transformed into drone- 
comb. In this respect I was agreeably surprised, it being 
readily accepted by the bees, and not a single section was 
found to contain drone-comb. 

But the finisht product was far more interesting and sat- 
isfaciory. The daily test by both Mrs. Aspiuwall and myself 
led us to give it the preference. It requires an expert to de- 
tect any difference between it and natural comb. Altho I 
remarkt to Mr. Hutchinson, when at our home, thatit was 
about equal to the natural product, I also mentioned the ten- 
tency to warp, which is quite an objection. Insome instances 
the foundation warpt to-such an extent that little or no cell- 
room was left between the septum and separator at the lower 
edge or bottom of the section, necessitating elongated cells 
on the opposite side. Altho the objection is apparently slight, 
still sach combs are never fastened to the bottom of the sec- 
tions; consequently they lack the plump, well-filled appear- 
ance, as well as the requisite strength necessary in transpor- 
tation. 

If we carefully examine the process of comb-building, the 
added knowledge will enable us to understand why a founda- 
tion without cell-walls so closely approximates natural comb 
in the finisht product. 

During comb-building small particles of wax are constantly 
being welded to the edges of new comb, which is also true of 
foundation with rudimentary cell-walls. Bees invariably at- 
tach the plastic material to the edges, previously reduced 
to a like condition, in order that the work may be homogene- 
ous throughout. As a natural consequence, the basé or sep- 
tum is scarcely toucht during a good honey-yield. With foun- 
dation having no cell-walls, the angular bases must first be 
operated upon by the bees, and rendered sufficiently plastic to 
retrain the new particles of wax. This process practically re- 
news the entire base, inasmuch as the angles of both sides 
necessitate much closer work than we would naturally expect. 

While this process of renewal or rendering the angular 
surface plastic is productive of comb equaled only by the 
natural, it also causes the warping already alluded to, espe- 
cially when the sides are operated upon unequally. 

In all lines of progress, however, with a point gained we 
are likely to encounter a corresponding evil. But inventors 
wear them away. By fastening the foundation on three sides, 
the objection would be overcome, altho a lesser one (that of 
fastening) would present itself. 

Altho I do not like divided sections, which, by clamping, 
secures the foundation, still I think some method should be 
devised to supersede the use of hot plates or melted wax, if 
possible. 

In all probability we shall not experience a honey-yield 
for some time which will fully equal that of last season. Un- 
der the circumstances of a poor yield, the Michigan founda- 
tion might prove a failure. Certainly, 1897 was exceptionally 
favorable to the acceptance of any artificial base. During 
times of failure bees, like individuals, are wont to be employed, 
and will tear down the artifice of men’s hands rather than 
remain idle. L. A. ASPINWALL. 


Mr. Bingham had used the no-wall foundation quite ex- 
tensively, and, as already mentioned, had a super on exhibi- 
tion. The super was not a selected one, and was taken right 
from the hive, as shown by the propolis. It was necessary to 
use a knife in prying the sections loose. A Mr. Robinson had 
used about 10 pounds of this style of foundation. It workt 
very well until the flow of honey slackt up, then the bees 
gnawed down the foundation. 

Mr. Wheeler—I had trouble last year with the bees 
gnawing out the Van Deusen foundation. 








Pres. Bingham—lI used the no-wall foundation altogether 
last year. It runs from 17 to 18 feet tothe pound. We were 
all delighted with the honey. Not only this, but there was a 
saving of some $7.00 or $8.00 in the cost of foundation, over 
what it would have cost to use ordinary foundation. 

After dinner of the second day the convention took up 
that part of the President’s address relating to 


FOUL BROOD. 


Mr. John N. Rankin, who has charge of the Michigan 
Experiment Apiary at the Agricultural College, read the 
Michigan foul brood law, which appeared on page 633 of the 
American Bee Journal for 187. 

Pres. Bingham—F ou! brood is spreading, and something 
ought to be done to prevent its spread. 

Mr. Hutchinson—That law that Mr. Rankin has just read 
was drawn up by Prof. Cook a good many years ago. At that 
time it was probably a good law. Foul brood and the 
methods of getting rid of it were not then so well understood 
as they are now. A person of ordinary intelligence, who will 
be careful and thorough, can get rid of foul brood without 
much loss, and itis an injustice to compel a man to burn up 
his colonies when the hives, bees and wax, yes, and the honey, 
may be saved. I do not know the text of the law in Ontario, 
Canada, but it allows the owner or the inspector to get rid of 
the disease. 

Pres. Bingham—There are a great many careless, incom- 
petent bee-keepers, and if we allow one to attempt a cure, we 
must allow all the same privilege. 

Mr. Rankin—I think that we ought to be allowed to 
cure It. 

R. B. Oldt—Foul brood can be easily gotten rid of. A 
swarm hived in an empty hive will be free from the disease. 
A colony or swarm driven out can be hived the same way, and 
will be free from disease. The old colonies can be united, and 
when the bees have all hatcht they can be driven out and 
treated asaswarm. The old combs can be melted into wax. 

At this point Mr. Rankin read a paper showing 


What Has Been Done at the Michigan Experi. 
ment Apiary. 


When I consented to give a paper on the work at the 
Michigan experiment apiary, I did not at the time realize how 
little had been done. 

The bees were taken from the cars May 19—21 colonies 
in all. As soon as these were examined they were united 
down to 12 fair colonies. 

Every bee-keeper knows of the time, labor and expense 
required to start an apiary, and how little chance there is to 
do any practical work the first year. Werequeened the 12 
colonies, and at present have 17 tested Italian queens in our 
yard, as well as several pure home-bred ones. 

There are certainly many difficuties in the path of the 
Michigan experiment apiary. Finance is perhaps the greatest 
one of them all. The old bee-house has been turned intoa 
dwelling, and is now occupied by one of the professors, so 
another house had to be fitted up. We will hope, however, 
that this is only temporary, and will soon be replaced by a 
better one. 

The only equipment that was on the grounds was a lot of 
old-style hives of different makes, so new fixtures had to be 
bought. The stock is not complete yet, but will be when next 
season opens. 

The director of thestation has certainly been very fair 
with the apiary department, and has given it as much atten- 
tion as he does the otherdepartments. He has granted every- 
thing that I have insisted was a necessity. Heis interested 
in the department, and wishes to see it prosper. 

Of course, we can’t expect to get a whole outfit together 
in one year, but the future certainly looks good. 

It would be a great step towards success if practical bee- 
men took more interest in the workof the station. If you are 
interested, let the director know aboutit. Wehave hada 
great many letters from farmer bee-keepers, and they are very 
much interested. 

An experiment was made to test the drawn and thin foun- 
dation the past summer, and it was certaloly a very interest- 
ing one. It was too late to test them in the honey-flow, so we 
fed back. They proved to be of about equal merit. A result 
of this experiment can be had by applying to the apiary de- 
partment of the station. 

An effort was made to unravel bee-paralysis. We pro- 
cured two queens from the apiary of T. S. Ford, of Mississippi, 
from colonies that were affected with the disease, and intro- 
duced them to healthy colonies. These are % of a mile from 
the apiary. Through the first part of November one of them 
showed slight traces of the disease, and when spring opens we 
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may find that we have the desired results. However, there is 
nothing certain about it as yet. We are wintering these two 
colonies on the summer stands packt in chaff. The remainder 
are in the cellar. 

We have had many inquiries about foul brood, from 
farmer bee-keepers, asking how it looks, how to get rid of it, 
etc., and what laws there are fir their protection. There is 
only one law iu Michigan fur the protection of bee-keepers, 
and this one is in the Public Acts of 1831, page 125. It pro- 
vides for a foul brood inspector. [t does seem a pity that a 
disease as well known as foul brood should be constantly 
gaining ground, as it certainly is in some parts of Michigan. 


It has always been one of my desires to breed a strain of 
bees with a tongue long enough to reach red clover, and we 
began this systematically the past season. The average 
length of bees’ tongues in our vicinity are: Black, 4.2 m. m.; 
hybrid, 4.9 m. m.; and the Italians, 5.3 m.m. The ordinary 
bumble-bee has a tongue 8.3 m. m. 

We made one direct cross, or an in-cross of one colony, 
and the bees from this cross have a tongue 5.5 m. m., an in- 
crease in length of 1 m. m. over the parent colony. I have 
not told you about the unsuccessful attempts—there were 
very many, more than our successes. If we could control the 
mating of queens we would, I think, be certain of success. 


We have tried clipping the ends of the queens’ wings, and 
in every case the queens were not fertilized. The ordinary 
red clover corolla-tube is from Y to LO m. m. long, so we still 
have a tongue 4 m. m. too short. When the tube fills with 
nectar up to4 or 5 m.m. from the bottom, as it sometimes 
does, our bees work on it quite freely. 

We have had no encouragement in this line. Some of the 
men with whom I have talkt shake their heads and say, *‘ Im- 
possible.”” But we are going to stick to it, asI think it is 
worth trying. 

Follow up the history of any live stock—swine breeding, 
we will say—the old Chinese and Siamese hog of 1750 does 
not resemble very closely the neat, well-flasht Chinas or Berk- 
shires of to-day, and yet they are descended from them. To 
be sure, their tongues have grown shorter, but they have been 
bred that way. 

I would say in conclusion that the outlook for the Michi- 
gan experiment apiary is good. What we need most of all is 
the hearty co-operation of bee-keepers to educate the State 
Board to know that ours is an important industry, and that it 
needs and deserves a good, well-equiptapiary for experimental 
purposes. JOHN M. RANKIN. 


Following the reading of the foregoing paper was an in- 
formal talk which showed that there was a feeling that there 
is a need for a change in the Michigan foul brood law. Mr. 
Hutchinson suggested that possibly the treatment of foul 
brood might come under the jurisdiction of the Live Stock 
Commission, but, of course, a change of law is needed. Too 
many preliminary steps are now necessary. There is also 
another point, altho a minor one, viz: If-one makes complaint 
of there being foul brood in a certain apiary, and it turns out 
otherwise, the expense of the examination falls on the com- 
plainant, and some will hesitate on this account about making 
acomplaint. A resolution was finally past empowering the 
Secretary to see what steps were necessary to secure a revi- 
sion of the law, or to have the matter of foul brood lookt after 
by the Live Stock Commission. 


Mr. Oldt here gave his plan of wintering bees. He first 
had hives with straw around them. The bees were dry and 
warm, and bred up well in thespring. Then he changed and 
used chaff on the outside and packt the hives, twoina box. 
He noticed that the bees crowded up on the side of the hive 
that was next to the other hive in the box. They did this in 
both hives. Then he thought that if two aré benefited in this 
way, more would be better yet, so he put 1U hives in one box. 
Now he puts all of his hives in one long row on the north side 
of his apiary, surrounding them with boards and chaff. He 
sets the hives two deep; that is, there is one row above 
another. He packs heavily at the sides and back, but not 
more than four or five inches in front. There is one objection 
to this style of wintering, and that is, if the bees fly in winter 
there is likely to be some mixing up of the bees from one col- 
ony to another. He says that with this method of wintering, 
the bees consume as little honey as with cellar-wintering. He 
puts a two-inch rim under each hive. 

Mr. Mead—I winter the bees the same, only I pile straw 
in front of the entrances. 

Reed City was chosen as the place for holding the next 
convention; and Hon. Geo. E. Hilton was chosen President ; 
L. A. Aspinwall Vice-President ; W. Z. Hutchinson Secretary, 
and John M. Rankin, Treasurer. 


W. Z. Hutcuinson, Sec. 











Report of the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Con. 
vention, Held in Chicago, Nov. 10 and 
11, 1897, 


REPORTED BY A SPECIAL BEE JOURNAL REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 134.) 
SECOND DAY—FoRENOON SESSION. 
SOME SWEET CLOVER QUESTIONS. 


** What is the average yield of sweet cloverseed per acre?” 

Mr. Baldridge—I never knew so definitely till this year. 
I gathered several hundred pounds of seed’ myself this year, 
to have it perfectly free from weeds. On3/5of an acre we 
got 202 pounds of seed in the hull. This seed was cut in the 
city of St. Charles, Kane Co., Ill., on some vacant lots, and 
the ground was thoroughly covered, and it was a good, fair 
crop. 

Pres. Miller—The next question is, ‘* Ought it be hulled ?” 
The imported seed is all hulled; the domestic is all unhulled. 

Mr. Baldridge—For home use I think it ought not be 
hulled. If it were used for coloring purposes, as it is in Ger- 
many, I understand, or for oil, then of course it should be 
hulled. 

Pres. Miller—For seed, unhulled. 

Mr. Whitcomb—I bought some that was not hulled, and I 
don’t think that one seed in a hundred grew; and since then 
we have been sowing the hulled seed, with very great success. 

** What does a bushel of unhulled seed weigh ?” 

Mr. Baldridge—25 pounds is what is allowed for a bushel 
of unhulled seed, but it won’t weigh over that unless it is very 
plump and very clean. 

Pres. Miller—Will you tell us the best time to harvest the 
crop for seed ? 

Mr. Baldridge—The best time I have found to harvest it 
is before it will scatter any, and that wouldof course be in the 
dough state. Itshould be cut green. If it gets to be dead 
ripe, the seed will not be as plump, and not weigh near as 
much, and will not be as good. If you cutit green put it in 
little piles, and let it remain at least a week, until it is thor- 
oughly cured, and putitin the piles so thatif it rains you 
will not have to turn the piles over—about as large as a sheaf 
of wheat—and then thresh it where you cut it, and don’t un- 
dertake to haulit. Put it on a sheetor a large blanket—I use 
sheeting. Putiton and strike it a few blows witha stick. 
You don’t need a flail. I had one made on purpose, and I 
don’t need it. A broom-stick is just as good to thresh it as 
the best flailever made. A few strokes will drop out all the 
seed. That is the simplest and best way I know of to gather 
it. Cut it with a corn-knife, so as to pile it straight as you cut 
it. If you cut it green you will lose noseed. If you cut itin 
the dough state it won’t shell any. I generally use a sickle. 
It is slow work to gather it. It is worth more than some ask, 
for it, to gather it properly. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION AND SWEET CLOVER. 


‘* Should the Bee-Keepers’ Union assist any of its members 
in a litigation in regard to sweet clover, in a case of trespass 
and damages simply? If so, why ?” 

Sec. York—What Bee-Keepers’ Union does the questioner 
mean, the National or the United States, or any bee-keepers’ 
association? It seems to me if the Bee-Keepers’ Union is 
organized to defend or protect its members that it should help 
a bee-keeper who is prosecuted, or persecuted, in that way. I 
should say that it ought to help the member. 

Mr. Baxter—I believe the National Bee-Keepers’ Union 
was organized to protect the bee-keepers in their rights, and 
it doesn’t seem to me, whether it is removing bees outside of 
the city limits, or whether it is cutting down the flowers on 
which they feed, it makes no difference—it is always of na- 
tional] interest—of interest to everybody. I believe it is just 
as vital a question as removing bees outside of the city limits, 
or anything similar. 

Mr. Baldridge—In a case of trespass a man might come 
upon my premises and harvest my potatoes or my corn, or 
anything else, and Iam a _ bee-keeper, I an: a member of the 
Union. Is it the duty of the Bee-Keepers’ Union to assist me 
in protecting my corn crop against the doings of some offi- 
cials? I think not. If the question was to decide whether a 
man had a right to grow sweet clover upon his premises, that 
is another question. This is simply a case of trespass. 


Mr. Baxter—The State of Ohio past a law prohibiting the 
growing of noxious weeds on premises, and appointed the 
highway commissioners to see that all such weeds were de- 
stroyed, and I understand that sweet clover was included as 
one of the noxious weeds, and, such being the fact, the high- 
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way commissioners entered upon certain land and destroyed 
sweet clover; and the gentleman whose clover was destroyed 
turns around and sues those gentlemen for trespass. Such 
being the case, the question arises: Is sweet clover a nox- 
ious weed? And if so, has the State a right to pass such a 
law as that? If it has, then there is no trespass. If it has 
not, then the trespass will stand. 

Mr. Baldridge—I notice that Mr. Baxter is misinformed. 
That is where the gist of the matter comesin. The law was 
repealed before the sweet clover was toucht. 

Mr. Whitcomb—It seems to me that our Savior settled 
that question when he said, ‘‘ Help ye one another.” I under- 
stand that the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union is not pros- 
ecuting this case, but that jndividual bee-keepers are giving 
their testimony in this case at the suggestion of Dr. Besse, 
and it has been rather more a pleasure to me than a duty, to 
help him out with what [ have known about sweet clover, and 
about its not being a noxious weed or anything of the kind. 
We find farmers all over the country, not bee-keepers, who 
assert that this is a noxious weed; and I have for fouror five 
years made in my State a public offer of a hundred dollars to 
any man that would furnish authentic evidence that sweet 
clover has ever encroacht on well-cultivated land anywhere. 
If any of you Illinois people want that $100, furnish evi- 
dence and you can have it. It is simply an impossibility. 
The nature of sweet clover is foreign to its encroaching on 
cultivated land. It simply cannot stand it. If you can run a 
mower over your sweet clover plants you will killitall. It 
cannot stand pulling up. It does not grow like other weeds. 
It is not a weed. It is a@ grass, and belongs to the alfalfa 
family. You will find it valaable as a honey-producer, as a 
forage-plant, relisht by hogs, cattle and horses, and by every- 
thing. It is true that in the spring of the year stock not ac- 
customed to it do not take to it readily. I would like to help 
Dr. Besse in this matter. I think he has been wronged, and 
ought to have justice, and if I could do anything personally to 
help him or any one else in that position I would like to do it. 
It is a pleasure and not a duty, and it has been my nature all 
along through life to have a little sympathy for the under dog 
in the fight; I can’t help it, and I think it will always be so. 


Mr. Stone—I believe the time will come, and it has in 
every neighborhood where sweet clover is an old plant and 
understood, when we will be entirely let alone. The trouble 
with sweet clover is, it springs up so suddenly that the farm- 
ers are all alarmed. In my neighborhood I have had almost 
every farmer that I know ask me what that awful weed was, 
and when I tell them itis a species of clover, it seems to satisfy 
them a little while; and one man that askt me about it said 
to me, ‘‘ Why, that is an awful weed, and I am told it will go 
20 feet into the ground.” That is not so at all. But still I let 
him believe it was, and I said, ‘*I don’t care if it goes clear 
down to China; it will bring fertility from the other side of 
the world ; it dies in a year, and then [ will have a hole clear 
through to the other side of the earth ’—and we laught it off. 
The next spring I saw him digging up plants along the roads 
to take home and set out. We have only got to stand it for 
two or three years, and the sweet clover will be in, and they 
will forget whata thing itis. If it were an awful thing they 
will forget what it is, but when they find it is beneficial they 
will want it. I don’t look for any trouble at all. 

(Continued next week.) 






































Lots of Brood-Chamber Room.—The editor of Gleanings 
says he will again, this year, as he did last, use two-story, 
eight-frame hives in his out-apiary, even for comb honey. 


_ Kind of Bees.—Have your queens mate with drones as 
distantly related as possible; use queens closely related to im- 
ported Italian stock for extracted honey, and Golden Italians 
for white cappings, is the advice of G. M. Doolittle, in 
Gleanings. 

Is a Colony an Organism ?—Editor Lehzen, of Central- 
blatt, considers the controversy that has been going on with 
some heat in Germany as to whether a colony of bees is an 
organism or not, as useless. Me seems to think time and ink 
can be better spent in matters of practical importance. 


Who Shall Keep Bees ?—This question is discust by Dr. 
Miller in Canadian Bee Journal, and he seems to have diffi- 

culty in coming to aconclusion. A publisher of a bee-journal 

will want bee-keeping in the hands of those who keep enough, 

say 20 colonies, so they will want a journal specially devoted 

to bee-keeping. The bee-keeper with a hundred colonies 

thinks it a bad thing to have half a dozen colonies scattered 

here and there—knocks the bottom out of the market with 

poor honey and low prices. But considering the farmers whose 

flowers are to be fertilized, and general public whose tables are 
to be supplied, \n the final analysis the question comes, ‘‘What 

is the best way 10 get bees evenly distributed all over the land, 

and to have an abundant supply of honey at so low a price 

that it may be an article of daily consumption on the tables of 
the great middle class, and that it may even be many times 

enjoyed by the poor?” Prof. Cook, a fair man and a friend 

to farmers, advises a return to the old plan of having a few 
bees on every farm. But how can that be done? What stopt 
the farmers? And if there were no large apiaries now, would 
any more farmers keep bees? If they will not, then it may be 
a good thing to encourage some one person in every few miles 
to keep a number, and leave the matter largely in the hands 
of the specialist. A stil] better way may be to instruct the 
coming farmers so that they may desire to make bees a part of 
their farm stock. Ce 2. 

Puts Bees Out Early.—N. D. West, a New York man 
who owns 500 colonies, cellars his bees. They had a flight 
Nov. 18, he relates in Gleanings, and he got them in as soon 
as possible after that. He will put them out the last of March 
or by April 1. He doesn’t wait for a warm day, but has some 
anxiety about the weather the day of their first flight. If a 
soft snow should be on the ground many will be lost. After 
the first flight the queen will supply all the eggs the bees can 
care for, and there will be young bees on hand before time for 
much pollen-gathering. When taken out on a fine day he finds 
many bees will get into the wrong hives, filling some to over- 
flowing and depleting others. Some successful bee-keepers, 
however, leave their bees in till fairly warm weather comes in 
April. sSeeeaeeaea 

Disturbing Bees in Winter is vigorously objected to by 
C. P. Dadant, in Busy Bee. Bees leave the cluster to learn 
the danger and are chilled. The trouble is worse in the cellar, 
bees being more alert in temperate atmosphere, hundreds 
roaming about and leaving the hive, the least ray of light 
attracting them. But there’s a time for all things, so he thinks 
there’s a time for disturbing bees. It’s when awarm day 
comes, and the bees haven’t found it out because in a shady 
place, in a hive with thick walls, or for some other reason. At 
such times they must be waked up to get the benefitof a flight. 
His bees in chaff hives remain quiet till he wakes them up, 
when other bees are having a good flight. 


Moisture of the Atmosphere in its effect upon hives 
should be considered in weighing, if false conclusions are to be 
avoided. An empty hive that had stood out with other hives 
till Oct. 15 was then put into the cellar, and in 544 months it 
gained in weight 244 pounds. Set in the open air, it lost more 
than a pound in two days. There is possibility of deception in 
another way, when weighing colonies in hives. A hive is 
weighed on a certain date, then a long cold-spell comes, at the 
close of which there is found no falling off in weight. Yet 
there has been a heavy consumption of stores, the loss of 
weight in honey being now partly shown by the matter loaded 
in the intestines of the bees. 

Getting Bees Out of Box-Hives.—The opinion seems to 
be gaining ground that it is not best to transfer before swarm- 
ing-time. The British Bee Journal has strongly advocated the 
idea, and the Busy Bee seems of the same mind. It advises: 
** Wait till box-hive colonies swarm; put the swarm on the old 
stand, set the old hive 10 feet back with entrance reverst, 
next evening set old hive close to swarm, facing same way, 
and a week later set in new place. Let the old hive alone till 
another swarm comes out, and then treatitin the same way 
again.” But please, B. B., in how many cases would that old 
colony swarm again ? neal 

Winter Loss of Bees.—M. Devauchelle says: ‘I often 
smile when I hear bee-keepers say that, on a visit to their bees 
in March, they found only a smal! loss in bees—those on the 
bottom-board. They take no account of the bees that have 
been carried out dead each fine day, nor of the many bees lost 
in their flights. A colony will do well, if in March it has lost 
only a fifth, a fourth, or even a third of the bees it had at the 





beginning of winter.”—L’Apiculteur. 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended a the mat action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the P hilok Ogical Society of England: —Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t’? when so pronounced, except when the “e” affects a preceding sound. 








Pure Food Congress Delegates, Hon. Eugene 
Secor and Rev. E. T. Abbott, past through Chicago Monday, 
Feb. 28, on their way to Washington, D.C. We were able to 
spend a few hours with them before they took the 3:30 p.m. 
train leaving for the East. We shall look for some interest- 
ing reports from the New Union’s delegates, upon the comple- 
tion of the work of the Pure Food and Drug Congress. With 
the enactment of a strong national anti-adulteration law, the 
New Union can begin to make it uncomfortably warm for 
honey-mixers. In the meantime bee-keepers should continue 
to become members, so that a well-backt organization will be 
ready to push the battle to the gates. 

~ Ce 

Bee-Keeping for Beginners is the title of a 
110-page book just out, from the pen of that expert bee- 
keeper of the South, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia. It 
claims to be *‘a practical and condenst treatise on the honey- 
bee, giving the best modes of management in order to secure 
the most profit.” Price of the book, postpaid, 50 cents. Or, 
we will club it with the Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.40; or, we will mail it as a premium to any of 
our present subscribers for sending us one new subscriber to 
the Bee Journal for a year (at $1.00), and 10 cents extra. 

= 2 EE 

Bees and Peach-Trees.—The Florida experiment 
station isolated two peach-trees, exposing one to a colony of 
bees during flowering-time, and preventing all access by bees 
to the other. Both trees set their fruit properly, but the one 


to which bees had no access dropt its fruit when the stone was 
forming, while the other retained and matured it. 
another one for the bees. 


Score 














Color and Taste of Some Sorts of Honey, 
—Tony Keller, in Luxembourg Bztg., gives description of a 
number of sorts of honey. Linden varies greatly in color— 
water-clear, clear yellow, quite green, even dark green, green. 
ish gray, or greenish yellow; very solid when granulated, 
sometimes almost snow-white. Locust varies from water- 
clear to deep green, of delightful flavor and odor, thick, and 
granulating very solid. Apple blossom, clear yellow, pleas- 
antly aromatic. Cherry, clear golden yellow, pleasant odor. 
Horse-chestnut, thin, transparent, generally colorlesss, some- 
times yellowish. Sweet chestnut, dark, and almost offensive 
in taste. Asparagus, greenish and unpleasant. Rape, mostly 
a strong aroma, reminding of the blossoms; varies in color, 
mostly intense yellow; very sweet, many times without odor 
or flavor, but commonly aromatic, and tasting of the combs, 
thick, granulating rapidly in cold or light, when it is solid and 
yellowish white. Mustard, many times completely resembles 
rape, and is easily recognized by the sharp taste and aroma of 
this flower. Onion and fennel honey easily remind one of 
their origin. Heather is reddish, of powerful flavor, with the 
strongest aroma of all honeys, very thick, granulates slowly, 
distinguishing itself from all other honeys by its jelly-like 
character. 

Section-Honey Cleamers are attracting much 
attention now. Several have already been illustrated and 
described in the bee-papers. And this week we show another 
—the second one gotten up by Mr. J. A. Golden. Doubtless 
by the time they will be needed for use this year, several more 
designs will be evolved by various inventive geniuses. 

Miss ‘*‘ Flora” has done well in her description on another 
page. Whata mercy itis to her that we don’t publish post- 
office addresses in fullin the Bee Journal. Why, if we did, 
after giving her latest photograph, as we have on page 145, 
she would have to sit up nights to read all the letters that 
young bee-keepers would be writing her! But she has told 
in a very nice way who she is, and how she and her Golden 
friend work together. 


Referring to Amalgamation of the two Unions, 
Editor Hutchinson, of the Review, said in his February issue: 

‘*T feel sure that if the matter could now be put to vote, 
that amalgamation would be carried unanimously. What is 
there to htnder such a vote being taken ?” 

We presume a vote could bo taken at any time that five 
or more members of the Old Union requested it, and provided 
the request met with the approval of the Advisory Board. We 
doubt not it wouid carry all right were nothing further said 
to prejudice or unduly influence the membership against con- 
solidating the two organizations. 


> 


The California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange 
includes 200 honey-producers as members, and handles about 
one-fourth of the honey-product of the State. So we learn by 
a report. Weshould say that is a fine showing for its age. 
Doubtless in a very few years the Exchange will easily con- 
trol the annual total output of California honey. Bee-keepers 
should co-operate with it in every possible way, for its success 
means greater success for all its membership. 

————__——~<-e-»___— 

For Sore Eyes.—Thoroughly dissolve in a teaspoon- 
ful of warm water a few drops of extracted honey. Four or 
five times a day drop three or four drops of this in the eye. If 
some remains on the eye-lid, remove it aftera few minutes, 
without rubbing or wiping hard. A few days will cure. 


—e 
—_-o}-o 


Exports of Beeswax.—During the year 1897 it is 
reported that the exports of beeswax from New York 
amounted to $30,262, or about 120,000 pounds, at 25 cents 
per pound. 
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WILLIAM JAMES CULLINAN. 


It becomes my painful duty to chronicle the demise of 
another able and well know member of the bee-keeping indus- 
try, W. J, Cullinan, who died at Quincy, Ill., Jan. 17, 1898. 
He was born in Mt. Sterling, Ill., and at about’ the age of four 
years his parents moved into the country nearly eight miles 
north of the city, where young William attended the district 
school near by. Here he gained distinction as a leader in all 
oratorical and literary contests. He was the sixth child of 
eight, three of whom have preceded him to the Other Shore. 


When William was but 11 years of age, he lost his father, 
and had to assume the burden in a large degree of the farm 
and consequent work, taking from him the advantages of a 
more thorough education. 

About the year i885 the farm was sold, and Mr. Culli- 
nan, with his mother and family, again removed to Mt. Ster- 





W. J. Cullinan. 


ling, where heembarkt in the harness business, and bee-keep- 
ing as a side-issue. About this time he was married to Miss 
Myra Moran. 

Mr. Cullinan will be remembered as a frequent contribu- 
tor to the bee-periodicais during the years 1885 to 1895, his 
articles being terse and to the point, showing him to be a man 
of culture and a deep thinker. Bee-keeping was his favorite 
occupation, but achain of adversities darkened the horizon 
of his future, and held in check the realization of his ardent 
hopes. He was frail from his boyhood, having heart-trouble, 
which threatened his life at times. 

In the course of a few years three children were born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cullinan, a daughter and two sons. In the 
spring of 1892 Mr. Cullinan’s mother died, and in 1894 his 
youngest son, Louis, a bright, winsome baby, nearly one year 
old, was taken, leaving a desolate home and aching hearts ; 
and in the winter of 1895, Georgie, the only remaining son, 
nearly four yearsof age, past from earth. It seemed. that 
Mr. Cullinan and his companion in sorrow had their cup filled 
to the brim. Their brightest star had set, and all seemed a 





blank. Their Christian fortitude, however, came to their 
rescue, as it always dos to those who put their trust in Him, 
and they were content to know there were two shining lights 
across the way to guide them to that better world. 

Nearly eight years ago Mr. Cullinan became a resident of 
Quincy, where he resided thereafter. There, under many dif- 
ficulties he resumed his favorite avocation of bee-keeping, his 
apiary being a model one, and tho not numbering above 4U 
colonies, they were equipt in the highest standard of excellence, 
both as to quality of bees and improved appliances. His arti- 
cles were mostly written from there. 

Mr. Cullinan’s health had been on the decline for many 
months, hence his final departure was not without warning. 
He was a devout member of the Catholic church, and early in 
his sickness he set his house in order. He was surrounded at 
the last with many kind, sympathetic friends, two sisters, a 
loving wife and only daughter. His bereaved wife and only 
remaining child haye the heartfelt sympathy of all who know 
them. A kind and loving husbaud and father has been called, 
but with the blessed assurance that all things needful were 
given him, his spirit being cleansed in the blood of an aton- 
ing Redeemer, he awaits with outstretcht arms for the blessed 
union that can never separate, on the banks of the eternal 
river. His body was taken to Mt. Sterling, where it was ten- 
derly laid in the silent tomb beside his little boys, who pre- 
ceded him to the spirit land. J. M. HAMBAUGH. 
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Mr. Lewis SYLVESTER, of Kane Co., IIl., called on us last 
week. He reports for 1897 a spring count of 14 colonies, 
increast to 85, anda crop of 1,600 pounds of comb honey 
and 300 of extracted, mostly from white clover. 




















Messrs R. H. Scumipt & Co., of Wisconsin, writing us 
Feb. 28, had this to say about their bee-supply trade: 


** Business is rushing. We have just completed our new 
factory, which covers 4,000 square feet of floor space.” 


Mr. C. THEILMANN, of Wabasha Co., Minn., wrote us 
Feb. 24: 

** Bees seem to be all right; no signs of diarrhea as yet. 
We have about one foot of snow and fair sleighing. Snow 
drifted badly. Temperature is moderate.” 


Mr. FRANK RAvucuFuss, Secretary of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, reports that they have now 60 
members, and expect soon to have 125. That will then be 
the largest State bee-keepers’ organization in existence, we 
believe. 





Mr. T. F. Brneuam, of Bingham bee-smoker and honey- 
koife fame, writing us Feb. 23, reported that they could 
hardly keep up with their orders for swokers and knives. 
Bingham’s goods are known the world over for their honest 
worth to bee-keepers. 


Mr. EvGene BELDEN, a gentleman who for two seasons 
has been in the employ of the Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 
of Wisconsin, called on us last week. Mr. W. H. Putnam is 
the President of the company, and they are prepared todoa 
large business in bee-keepers’ supplies. Of course, their ad- 
vertisement runs regularly in the Bee Journal. 


Mr. W. Norman, of Shawano Co, Wis., dropt in to see us 
March 1. He is getting on nicely with his bee-keeping, tho 
having begun only two years ago. He will succeed. Mr. 
Norman had the misfortune to lose his grist-mill by fire re- 
cently, causing a net loss of about $4,000. Fire uncontrolled 
is a fearful destroyer. 





Mr. J. S. Scott, of Utah, referring to the Langstroth 
Monument Fund, wrote us Feb. 20: 


‘*T arise to second Mr. N. Cameron’s motion (page 104), 
and will guarantee for myself and oneother to make two of 
Mr. C.’s 100 or 500, as the case be. Like Mr. Cameron, I do not 
wish to buy a cheap stone to mark the resting-place of our be- 
loved Langstroth.” 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ]} 








Bee-Cave too Close and Cold. 


I have nine colonies wintering in a cave. On entering the bees 
are quiet but soon raise quitea hum. The cave is moldy; what is 
the cause, and what is best to do about it? There is nothing in the 
cave but the bees. The thermometer stands between 30 and 40 
degrees. NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—Probably the caveis a little too close, and very likely 
a little too cold. When you open the door you let in fresh air, and 
the bees make a stir to get their share of it. The thing to dois to 
let them have more air and more heat. Much easier said than done. 
If you could have a stove it would be good, but don’t use a stove of 
any kind that will allow smoke or gas to escape in the cave. 
Making the cave warmer will of itself help change the air without 
doing anything else, but if that doesn’t seem sufficient, you can 
leave a crack somewhere for more ventilation. The great trouble 
is to get enough ventilation without making the cave too cold. If 
ged thermometer is correct, it ought to stand at about 45 degrees. 
f you can’t have a stove, hot stones, jugs of hot water, or some- 
thing of the kind might be used. Even a temporary warming up 
will help. But don’t use bot water unless corkt tight. 


————nn ee 


Using Hives in Which Bees Died — Foul Brood. 


1. During a long spell of very cold weather this winter, three 
or four of my colonies of bees in dovetailed hives died, leaving con- 
siderable honey in the brood-frames. Will it be all rigbt to hive 
new swarms in those hives after cleaning out all dead bees, or 
would it be better to take out the comb and make the new swarm 
commence new ? 

2. What is ‘ foul brood ?” 


What causes it, and how could I 
detect it in my bees ? 


CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—1. Those combs will probably be a great help to a 
new colony, and will be all right to use. 

2. Foul brood is a disease caused by a microbe or bacillus 
(bacillus alvei), the disease affecting the larve. The most promi- 
nent feature depended on, perhaps, in detecting the disease, is the 
ropy character of the rotten larva when a tooth-pick is thrust into 
it and withdrawn. The first intimation you are likely to have is 
the bad smell, holes in the center of the capping of the brood, and 
the coffee-color of the dead larvz lying not at the bottom of the 
cell, but at the bottom-side of the cell. It may be worth your while 
to get Dr. Howard's book on foul brood. 

[We mail this book for 25 cents.—EDp1rTor. | 
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Cleaning Hives—Moving Bees—Taking Bees Out 
of the Cellar—Mice and Bees. 


1. Would you advise transferring bees. in the spring, from one 
hive to another, and so on until all are changed, in order to clean 
the hives? My hives have the fast bottom-boards. 

2. I had my bees on the north side of a slope facing the south 
in the sun. Iam thinking of moving them a few rods north in a 
small orchard, and face them tothe east. What do you think 
about it ? 

3. Do you think it best to take bees out of the cellar quite early, 
or wait until it warms up well ? 

4. Do mice bother bees in the cellar enough to hurt them much ? 
There are a few mice in my cellar. I have a trap set for them. 

lowa. 

ANSWERS.—1. An excellent plan. 

2. Probably it will be better, but you can't always tell till you 
try, and sometimes it’s hard to tell after you try. 

3. I think | wouldn't take them out till soft maples arein bloom, 
and not then if it didn’t promise good weather. Some, however, 
favor taking out early as possible, and I wouldn’t like to be too 
positive about it. 

4. When you open your hives in the spring and find great holes 
gnawed in the nice brood-combs, you'll think mice are a good deal 
worse than you supposed. Next winter have the entrances closed 
with wire-cloth, three meshes to the inch. 


$$$ -2-0--— $$ 


Melting Comb Honey by Steam.—Crushing 
Comb Honey. 


1. Would it be practical, without injury to quality of boney, to 
melt honey-combs in a large tank by asteam-pipe? Bee-keepers 
here bave frequently a large amount of candied boney in the spring 
from colonies that died the previous winter, that they wish to melt 
up, and frequently use the sun extractor, which injures the color 








of the honey for selling. Steam would reduce it quickly without 
doubt, but whether the honey would be discolored or otherwise in- 
jured, is what I wish to know. 

2. Mr. Aikin writes about the feasibility of crushing honey by 
running it through wooden rollers. Now, could honey be run 
through rollers successfully, and has it ever been tried? A party 
bere has some 50 box-hives for transferring, and after the brood is 
disposed of, he wishes tocrush the combs in the easiest manner 
possible in order to save the boney, and not be ro long as it would 
take him in using sun-extractors; and at the same time he does not 
wish to discolor the honey. ‘“*Our WEstT.” 


Answers.—1. I'll resign the floor to any one who has tried it, 
giving my guess that great care must be taken or the honey would 
be spoiled by overheating. 

2. So far as I know, Mr. Aikin’s plan is yet in the theoretical 
stage. ButI think he contemplates using only virgin combs, and 
old brood-combs might be a very different thing. Pollen and the 
old combs would likely discolor and flavor the honey. 


i — 


Amount Consumed by Drones. 


Are drones large consumers of honey ? B. 


ANSWER.—It takes a good deal of honey torear them in the 
first place, for a drone is a good bit larger than a worker. I should 
hardly suppose the mature drone will consume as much in propor- 
tion to its size as a worker, for it is not so active, still it must take 
no small allowance to support it. 
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Lessening the Quantity of Drones. 


Is it profitable to use a drone-trap to lessen the quantity of 
drones, or can the trap be used for queens to mate with drones 
from select colonies ? B. 


ANSWER.—If there are many drones in a colony it will take a 
good deal to support them, and it will pay to trap them out. As 
prevention is better than cure, it will be still better to avoid the 
expense of rearing them by removing nearly all the drone-comb. 
You can do a good deal toward improving your stock by encourag- 
ing drones from your best colonies and repressing the rest. But if 
bad drones surround you on all sides in your neighbors’ colonies, 
the problem becomes much more difficult. 
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Transferring Becs—Swarming Management. 


1. As I have 12 colonies that I wish to transfer from a cheap 
frame to a Hoffman frame of the same size, what would be my best 
way of doing it ? 

2. My plan for swarming next season is as follows: I must 
have one empty hive to begin with. Now suppose No. 1 swarms 
June 2,1 will hive the swarm in the empty hive and putit on a new 
stand. Now June 6 No. 2 swarms, or within one week of No.1. I 
will take No. 2’s swarm into No. 1, and soon through the whole 
apiary. Do you think my plan will work to good advantage ? 

New York. 

ANSWERS.—That’s easy, the frames being the same size. Wait 
till fruit-bloom, then with a thin-bladéd knife cut out the comb 
from a frame (it will help if the knife is hot.) Have the frame 
lying on a board a little larger than the frame. Lift the frame off 
the comb and put over it the new frame. Have four or five strings 
of common wrapping-twine long enough to go around and tie. 
Place these strings at intervals across the frame and comb. Have 
another board like the first, and place it over frame and all. Now 
with one hand under and one on top, turn the whole business up- 
side down. Take off what is now the top-board, tie the strings, 
lift up the board with the frame to an upright position, take away 
the board and hang the frame in the bive. 

2. I think I’ve read of the same thing years ago. Very pretty 
in theory. and sometimes successful in practice. But won’t you do 
a good deal better to set the swarm always on the old stand, 
putting the mother colony on a new stand ? 


RR 


Some Wintering Questions. 


1. What will be the result of wire-screen in front of winter 
hives? Bees fly out when too cold and drop on the ground and die. 

2. My 56 colonies of bees are all in winter hives, about 2-inch 
space all around filled out with dry sawdust, and cover sealed. 
find them moist, and it appears that there is mold inside. What 
will be the outcome ? 

3. Lopened one hive, found half of the bees dead and honey 
very moldy. I took out four frames, put them into a new hive, 
and one frame with honey and pollen that I had from the past 
summer. I putin the follower, sealed up the cover, and put the 
hive inadark room. The temperature runs from 42 to 50 degrees; 
the room is 6x9x9 feet high, ventilated. Will the bees come out all 
right ? 

. 4. [have to feed them. Will it be right to set partly-filled sec- 
tions in front of the hive? How much will I have to give them ? 
ICHIGAN. 

ANsWERS.—I suppose your idea is to put wire-cloth before the 

entrance, so the bees would have all theair they want without 





being able to leave the hive. You could hardly do a worse thing, 
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bees that try to get out will raise a great commotion, stir- 
aus = others that will then try to get out, and when they find 
they can’t get out they will become quite excited, and you'll have 
a lot of dead bees clogging the entrance, losing more than would 
have died on the snow. A good many of those bees that die on the 
snow are ready to die anyhow, so the loss is not so great as you 
probably suppose. The right thing is to put up a board or boards 
to shade the entrance so the light will not shine in the hive to en- 
tice out the bees when it is too cool. 

2. Probably not very good. Better give alittle vent at the 
top through the sawdust, or if there is no sawdust on top, you 
must try to help the matter in some way. One way will be to put 
on top a lot of packing of some kind, carpets, rags. planer-shavings 
or something, and allow the moisture to pass up through. Perhaps 
it may do to leave the hives sealed up, pile on packing on top, and 
give air at the entrance. In any case don’t have the entrance too 
small, but if there is no chance for upeess ventilation, a larger 
entrance is needed. Anentrance }¢-inch high the width of the hive 
is probably none too much if all is tight on top. 

3. Hard to tell, but chances are fair if room is entirely dark. 
If there’s a little streak of light coming in somewhere, your bees 
will likely make for that. — 

4. It isn’t certain it will be successful. If it’s too cold, bees 
won't touch it. If warm enough for bees to come out of the 
entrance to take it, there’s danger of robbing. That might be 
managed by giving iton a warm enough night, and taking away 
any that might be left before time for bees to fly next morning. 
Probably you'll need to feed all you can get them to take, ——e 
that spring may come early enough so they’ll pull through. Aug- 
ust or September is a much better time to feed bees than February. 


or 


Making a Range for Bee-Pasturage. 


Won't we have to make a range for bee-pasturage if we make 
a success of bee-keeping ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—We cannot make a success of bee-keeping without a 
range of good pasturage, but if we lack that Idon’t feel so very 
sanguine about our being able to make the range. 


A 
Perforating Wood Separators. 


Would it be advisable to bore holes large enough to admit the 
passage of bees through the wood separators, opposite the center 
of each section ? MINNESOTA. 


AnswEeR—Decidedly a good thing. They will probably be all 
right if the holes are not larger than *¢ inch, and the more holes 


the better. 
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Keeping Bees in Town—Looking at Bees 
in Winter. 


1. I thought of keeping a few colonies of bees, but as I live in 
town, I don’t know if it’s allowed in a city. I have two lots planted 
to peaches, plums and cherries. I thought it would be a nice place, 
but I don’t want to get into trouble. 

2. If bees swarm are they apt to sting any one living near 
by? How could I keep boys from pelting the bees ? 

_ 8. Again, I bave one colony in the cellar; do you think I could 
lift off the top of the hive and look in to see if they have plenty of 
honey? Do you think they would come out if I bored three inch- 
holes on top of the hive to give them air ? MICHIGAN. 


Answers.—l. It is not likely that there is any objection to 
your keeping bees, but you can easily find out by asking the 
mayor. 

2. Bees are not apt to sting any one living near by when they 
swarm. They would be more likely to make trouble when not 
swarming. if they should be placed near the street where people 
were passing by. It would be a help against this, and also be some 
security against the boys pelting them, if you have a high fence 
between them and the street. 

3. If the top is not nailed on I think you could lift it off with- 
out the bees coming out. Move very gently at it, and if the bees 
get stirred up too much, wait till they settle down again. Of course 
the cellar must be kept entirely dark, but you can have a light in it 
long enough to look at them. 
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Getting a Colony Out of a Tree. 


Last fall I was hunting bees and found a tree on another man’s 
land about six miles from my home. Tue man that owned the land 
would not let me cut the tree, on account of its being a shade-tree, 
but told me if I could take the bees out and not damage the tree | 
could do so. I would like to get them out iu the spring, as soon as 
it would do. How can I proceed to get them and save them? At 
what time can I do so in the spring ” WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—Probably the first thing would be to see whether you 
couldn’t buy the tree and then cut it down. If the tree couldn't be 
bought, then a little special prospecting and engineering on the 
spot would help decide what should be done. Try to find out about 
where the upper part of the hollow is, and where it terminates be- 
low. If the entrance-hole is away at the upper end, then bore a 
hole at the lowest part of the holiow. Most likely, however, the 





entrance is toward the lower part of the hollow, in which case bore 
a hole clear atthe lowerend. Then with a well loaded smoker 
pour continuously smoke into the lower hole until the bees file out 
at the upper hole. If it is so you can, havea hive located at the 
hole where the bees come out, so they will run right into the hive. 
If that cannot be done, then smoke the bees out without the hive, 
and closely plug both holes so not a bee can get back. Then treat 
the bees as you would a swarm, taking the cluster as soon as it 
settles and putting it in a hive. It is possible that you might drive 
the bees out without making any extra hole, by dropping in some 
ve yo" > upc substance such as naphthalene, or perhaps 
carbolic acid. 
EE 


Characteristics of a Bee-Keepers’ Wife. 


On page 22 you say: ‘If you want to know the kind of a 
woman to select for a bee-keeper’s wife, [have some good advice 
on tap.”’ Well, let us have it. YOUNGSTER. 


ANSWER.—Just a few points may be sufficient as a guide. A 
bee-keeper’s wife should be willing, on occasion, to take a few 
stings for the sake of being helpful. Considering the price of 
honey, she must be willing todo without many hundred dollar 
dresse*. She should be able to wash, iron, bake, and hive a few 
swarms between times. She should have so much good sense that 
she wouldn’t be willing to marry a millionaire if he used whisky 
or tobacco, or if he were not clean and pure in his speech and life. 
She should be one whose highest happiness consists in living for 
others, and who will remain single all ber days rather than marry 
one who is not of the same mind. When you find one to come up 
to these requirements, you may do well to begin to save up some- 
thing to start housekeeping, if—you're good enough for her. 


—_—eeoS 
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A Bachelor Information-Séeker. 


On page 22 you say you have some good advice on tap as to 
the selection of a wife for a bee-keeper. Now give me the best you 
can. TENNESSEE. (} 


ANswerR.—I refer you to answer already given to your ques- 
tion, as askt by ‘‘ Youngster,’’ and would say in addition, give the 
preference to a girl that is willing to have her pretty white hands 
soiled rather than to have her mother wash all the dishes. 


Se Sa 
Feeding Bees in Winter—Transferring. 


1. I have five colonies that are short of honey. They haven't 
—— to last till Spring. They are in 10-frame hives, and seem to 
be all right otherwise. What would be the best to feed? Howcan 
I feed at this time of the year ? 

2. I want a book on transferring bees. ILLINOIS. 


Answers.—l. Nothing can be better than combs of sealed 
honey, and it’s a good plan always to havea stock of these on 
hand. Quietly and carefully take out a comb the side where there 
are the most combs without bees, and remove the frames till you 
come to the cluster of bees. Then put in your frame or frames of 
honey, and put back enough of the empty combs to fill a the hive. 
If you haven't any combs of boney turn to page 83 of this Journal, 
and you will find instructions from Edwin Bevins for making 
candy, which is the next best thing after combs of honey. 

2. You will find instructions for transferring in any one of the 
leading text-books on bee-culture. Perhaps you will like better to 
wait till the bees swarm before transferring. 

[We mail Prof. Cook's 460-page ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ Guide”’’ for 
$1.25—or club it with the Bee Journal for one year—both together 
for $1.75.—Epb1ror. } 

———— ee eee 


Using the Dadant Hive—Scparators. 


1. As I wish to keep only 40 or 50 colonies, could I use the 
aoe hive for comb honey, and yet prevent swarming success- 

ully ? 

2. Would it do to use the Dadant hive with dummy or division- 
board réduced to eight frames till [ have about as many as I want, 
then take out the dummy and use it for extracting boney ? 

3. What kind of separators is the best to use in the super for 
comb honey ? Would tin ones do as well as wood? Iam using the 
8-frame Langstroth hive now. Iowa. 


Answers.—1. The Dadants have used their hive successfully 
for comb honey, and altho they now work entirely for extracted 
honey, if they were to change to comb honey they would probably 
not change their hive. But you would hardly be wise to change 
with the expectation of being as free as they from swarming with- 
out first trying it on a small scale. 

2. You can contract to any desired number of frames, but 8 
Dadant frames would be a good deal more than 8 Langstroth 
frames. You could fill up witb frames and extract from them. but 
it would hardly be as satisfactory as to have your extracting- 
frames in a super, for you'd be likely to be troubled with more or 
less brood. 

8. Separators are generally made either of tin or wood. Ifthe 
separators are loose, wood is generally used. A loose tin separator 
might bend in and out and make bad work, while the stiffness of 
the wood prevents this. If the separators are nailed on,tin is used, 
the tin being stretcht tight when being nailed. . 
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Cold Weather in Colorado. 

We are having cold, cold winter weather 
here now, 8 and 10 degrees below zero most 
of the time. I guess the bees are all right; 


they were when last I lookt at them. 
Otero Co., Colo., Jan. 27. W. BisHop. 
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Open Winter So Far. 
We have quite an open winter here, the 
roads and fields are dusty. Bees did very 
poorly here during 1897. I secured about 
50 pounds of surplus honey from 30 colo- 
nies, spring count. Those that secured 
enough stores for winter are in good condi- 
tion at present in the cellar, dry and quiet. 
I must have the Bee Journal, honey or no 
honey. JOHN M. SEILER. 
Carver Co., Minn., Jan. 31. 
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Bee-Keeping in W. North Carolina. 


I am wintering 54 colonies of bees here 
at home on the summer stands, without 
any protection except a single-walled hive. 
I don’t expect to lose more than 2 per cent. 
I did not get any surplus honey last year of 
any importance. There has been a general 
failure in the honey crop for the last two 
years in these mountains. Bees actually 
starved to death in August here, but when 
September came, they got enough to carry 
them through the winter safely, so that 
was very good, for I began to get scared 
for fear I would have to feed, as I don’t like 
that sort of bee-keeping. I hope we will all 
have a prosperous season this year. 

A. J. McBripg. 

Watauga Co., N. C. 





Bees Get More Interesting. 


If Ihad never seen the American Bee 
Journal I might have gotten along without 
it, but the sample copy received in Septem- 
ber induced me to try it for three months, 
and now I don’t see howI can get along 
without it. 

I have been in the bee-business for eight 
years, and the deeper I get the more inter- 
esting it becomes. Last summer I did con- 
siderable transferring. It was a tolerably 
good season for honey, and the prospect is 
good for being considerably better this 

ear. I produced about 1,200 pounds of 

oney from 32 colonies, spring count. Altho 
aman of average truthfulness, there are 
some of the box-hive bee-keepers who come 
to see me, hinting as much as if I had over- 
estimated the capacity of my bees, but 
when I show what I have on hand, and my 
sale book, and estimate what has been used 
in my family, they are pretty well satisfied 
as to the truthfulness of my assertions, and 
it also bas a tendency to create a fever. 

Van Buren Co., Iowa. JAMES COE. 
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Bee-Keeping in Dixie. 

I am a novice in bee-keeping. Altho I 
have had bees before, I did not know of the 
improved methods until last year, too late 
for honey, but 1 divided and have six colo- 
nies instead of two. With hybrids, Ital- 
ians, and Carniolan bees, I have a variety 
of bees, but all in dovetailed hives. 


Ihave a good deal of theory gathered 
from bee-literature. If I can put part of it 
into practice, I think I can make a success 
of it. Iknowit would not do to try to put 
all in practice we learn from books. I 
notice the questions askt in the Bee Jour- 
nal of experienced bee-keepers, and after 
reading the answers, and finding them so 
different, | wonder what an inexperienced 
man is to do, but go ahead and learn for 
himself. 

I am amused reading about the chaff 
hives, and all other appliances they have 
for keeping bees warm in winter in the 











Only 6 cts, per Pound in 4 Can Lots or Over. 
Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: lcan, inacase, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 644 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 6 cents. The Cash mMusT accom- 
pany each order. 


ie” A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We want - 


ww Our 1898 Catalog 


(GS Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 


TRIKE TRIKE 











PRICES OF BINGHAM PERFECT 


Bee-Smokers and Honey-Knives! 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, a 
34% 9.00; e 10 





BENE s conceccccctescccccsennvesocessvn’dl 344 in. stove. Doz. 

COMGUOTOR «2... vccccescccesccccccecccess 3-in. stove. Doz. 6.50; es 1.00 

BIE nccn evccdscccecedencocesteseveses 2\¢-in. stove. Doz. 5.110; = 90 
apadideusedesieiguerssdnin snes eee 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; m4 -70 

Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.5"; eo 60 

Honey-Knife ° ° . > ° Doz 6.10; .B0 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
| or Knife, louk up its record and pedigree. 
FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 
Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was always pleased with its 
workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
| lar. Ido not think the 4inch Smoke Kngine too large. 4 
January 27, 1~97. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 
Mr. Bingham, Dear Sir:—Please send per mail a 4-inch Smoke Engine. Ihave 
one of your Smokers; it is too small in time ot trouble. : ¢ . 
February 21, 1898. A. F. SEWARD, Riverside, Calif. 


9ADt T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 
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Bingham & Hethering- 
ton Uncapping- 
Knife. 


SEK IK SKIKE 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co, New Longton. 


—Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from{patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable thia firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 
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California =* 


care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Ciiyoate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
camaeae the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Pandsomely illustrated 82. per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 


Basswood Honey *Sai.x 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about 250 Ibs. 
which we are offering at 6 cents per Ib. 
f.o. b. Chicago. Do you want a barrel 
or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLA. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION CommmaTiCn 
Can dé the work of four 


men using hand tools, in 
mpeg, Seine of, Mi- 
tring bbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining. adoing, 
ng-Up. Jointing Stu 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
46 Water St SENEOA FALLS, N. Y. 


READY TO MAIL © 


My 40-page Catalog of my Specialties. and 
Root’s Goods at their prices. | carry a 
full line of BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, and can 
ship promptly. Catalog Free. 

GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FIRST, PRIZE winnens 
Mi SPS Ma mae, AALS 


Something entirely new, telis all about 

Beals , how to be a winner, how to MAK 
1G M ney. Contains beautiful lithograp 

plate of fowls in their natural colors. Send 


postage, Bow oy FREEPORT, MLL 


44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Home for Sale—A Home in California 


On account of almost total loss of eyesight 
Iam compelled to offer my fruit ranch and 
apiary for sale or exchange. For further par- 
ticulars address E. B. BEECHER, 

A4t AUBURN, Placer Co., CALIF. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


WAVTED A young single man capable of 
. Sak taking care of an apiary consist- 
ing of 250 or 300 colonies of bees. Must give 
good references and nove but a thoroughly 
competent man need apply. Address, 

The Gila Farm Co. Cliff, Grant Co., N.Mex. 


9A4t Mentwn the American Bee Journal. 









































Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
no ere meng. used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for catal MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. 00., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Catalog Free A. t. Boot & Co's Goods 


Missouri and other points, 
to be had at factory prices from John Nebel 
& Son, High Hill, Missouri. 9Atf 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CASH each WEEK th 
We AY you sell Stark Ped gar Sorry meg 


STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Ill., Dansville, N. Y 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















North and West. All I have done to my 
hives is to take the supers off, and let the 
hives remain on the summer stands. There 
bas not been 10 days all told this winter 
that the bees did not fly; they are bringin 

in pollen now. We have no great flow o 
honey from any one plant, but we have 
wild and cultivated flowers from March 
until November. Our nearest ag tiny ad 
house is 200 miles away, therefore the box- 
hives, log-gums, and black bees predomi- 
nate in this part of the country. 


January 12. ALABAMA. 





Bees Were in Good Condition. 


My bees went into winter quarters in fine 
condition. Some of them that were in 12- 
frame bives had over 100 pounds of honey. 
I have a swarm that came off Oct. 10, and 
stored some honey, but I am feeding them ; 
they have brood in the hive now. They are 
in the sitting-room where it is very warm. 


I see there is some difference of opinion 
as to hives. I like the large hives best, as 
the swarms are so much larger, and do bet- 
ter. I cut 23 bee-trees last summer, and I 
noticed that when they bad lots of room 
they had enough bees to fillit with a. 
Where the cavity was small, they usually 
didn’t have it fuli for want of comb to 
breed in. H. GILBERT. 

Jasper Co., Iowa. 





Better Than the Dailies. 


I would not do without the American 
Bee Journal for the money, for there is 
more news in it than half of the daily 
papers that cost four or five dollars a year. 

Cass Co., Nebr. C. C. Brusu. 


Bees Wintering Well. 


Bees (135 colonies) are wintering well. 
We had a good crop of honey, and all is 
sold, with calls for more. Success to the 
** Old Reliable.’’ R. H. AsBorr. 

Loudon Co., Tenn., Jan. 29. 
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Bees Helpt Him Out. 


Iam very much interested in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, andif I had a little more 
room for my bees 1 would go right into the 
business. I had only 8 colonies last spring, 
got about 700 pounds of comb honey, 
and increast to 13 colonies, and that was a 
help during a 7-months’ strike. 

Bureau Co., Ill. PETER RUNLUND. 
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Wintering Well—Cold in Tennessee. 


Bees have stood the winter well so far, 
and arein fine condition. I have run an 
apiary for the past 20 years, and have not 
had bees winter better. It is cold at this 
writing—down to zero this morning. 

G. D. Hawk. 

Sullivan Co., Tenn., Feb. 3. 





Bees Wintering Well. 


Iam wintering 110 colonies of bees this 
winter. They are doing well. They pro- 
duced last summer about 5,000 pounds of 
comb honey; they didn’t swarm much last 
summer. Fieve had bees here about 30 
years. I used to —— in the box- 
hive. ILLIAM FLEMING. 

St. Croix Co., Wis., Feb. 4 





Hope for Good Season. 


The bees seem to be wintering all right so 
far. I put an even 100colonies in the cellar 
this winter. There was not much honey 
produced in this county last season. I had 
only about 400 pounds of surplus honey 
from 70 colonies, spring count, all dark or 
fall honey, no light honey. There area 
few bee-keepers that did a little better than 
that in localities where there are but few 
bees kept, but through the county generally 
there was but very little surplus 7 
gathered, tho nearly all gathered enoug 
for winter stores late in the season, mostly 
after about Aug. 20. But .perhaps what 





Sweet § Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order: 

10 25b 50b 


5b 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 


Alsike Clover........ -70 1.256 3.00 5.75 
White Clover... ..... 80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfaifa Clover.........60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. 
wanted by freight. “ 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for Queens of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians aud Steel 
Grey Carniolans. More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested, either race, 
75 ets. each: June and until October 50 cents 
each, Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, 82 
each. Straight 5-Banded or “ Fauitless’” 
Queens, $5.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, 
Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co., TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth N Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc, 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. FP. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR PRIGES st? Wertre mane 
ing the new j 
Champion Chati-Hive 


with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. A 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
you 8888 

HK. H. SCHMIDT & ©O., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing. 














er IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


e"——-Bae-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Bole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! pace"Sutaiog Tor Vue. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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-REIDS 3 
TREES: 


Prices were never before so low—stock was never better. 
Everything in the REID NURSERIES is healthy, well rooted, 
fully up to grade. 
at one-half price. 
illustrated catalogue. 
and ELDORADO BLACKBERRY. 

REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Qhio. 


You will get exactly what you want 
Write for estimates, suggestions, 
Try the STAR STRAWBERRY 
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FINE FOUNDATION 
AND TONS OF IT. 
Working Wax into Founda- 
tion a Specialty. 


Listen! Take my Advice and Buy 
sacl OU Bee-SUpplies sexe 
of August Weiss ! 


I DEFY 


competition 
in 
Foundation 


Millions of Sections — Polisht on both Sides !! 


C SATISFACTION GUA BANTEF D on a full line of Supplies. Send for a Catalogue and 


be your own judge. 


Wax wanted at 26 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, delivered to me. 


AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wisconsin. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


We have the best equipt factory in the West. Capacity 
1 car load a day; and carry the largest stock and greatest 
variety of everything needed in the apiary, assuring best 
goods at the lowest prices, and prom,t shipment. 
Illustrated Catalog, 72 Pages, Free. 
We also manufacture TANKS of either wood or gal 
vanized steel, all sizes, any form, and for all purposes. 
Price-list Free. A 


ddress, 
E. KRETCHMER, Hed Oak, Iowa. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 





If you want 


iesesr-- Honey Extractor 


Get Williams’ Automatic Reversible, 


And You Have It. Address, 
VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS, 


10Etf Barnum, Wisconsin. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded on every 


F | MARILLA 


we sell, Are not those reasonable terms? 
That shows = how much faith we have 
in our machines. Either HOT WATER 
or HOT AIR machines, A child can work 
them. Eleventh year on the market. 
a THE MARILLA INCUBATOR Co. 
atalog de.stamps. Box 20 Marilla, N. Y. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 








The American Poultry Journal, 


323 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, : ILL. 


that is over a quarter of a cent- 
A Journal ury old and is still growing must 
possess intrinsic merit of its own, and its 
fleld must be a valuable one. 


Such is the American 
Poultry Journal. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Texas Queens "MMM 


Best honey-gathering strain in America, 
Tested, $1.50, Untested. $1.00. Write for a 
Circular. J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 

TA26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





50 cents a year. | 


NO DIRT LEFT 








Maaco an gale, W: for terms. 
| Lake Erie Mfg. Co., 147&.13 St., Erie, Pa. 
| 44E26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 
Largest and Best equipt 
Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 


Send for Catalog. 


FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t WALKER, Vernon Co., Mo. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Ho, for Omaha! 


cS A§ we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
att they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
) ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch house at 1730 South 13th 


t., Omaha, 


Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplie 

the same as we do at Higginsville, Mo. 4 i oot 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted, but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 


With the quality of our 


Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful. straw- 


colored transparent Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
class goods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that if we sell you one bill of goods you will be 


our customer in the future. 


2 PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. ‘“‘Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c., 
postpaid. Sample copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 





Adaress, Leahy Manufacturing Company, {738'soucn isch St., Omaha, Nev. 











made last season a poor season for honey 
will make next season a goodone. I can 
see no reason now why it should not be. 
There was plenty of young white clover 
last fall, and basswood. Where it does not 
bloom one year it usually blossoms very 
profusely the next. So we are hoping for a 
good honey-flow next season. (What a 
glorious thing it is to be filled with hope !) 
And then if the New Union only gets in a 
little good, hard work on the glucose mix- 
ers, and the American Bee Journal knocks 
out a few more of the dishonest commission- 
house rascals so we can hope for good prices 
for our honey (if we get any honey), we 
shall have a good deal to feel thankful for 
along those lines. 8S. LaMont. 
Wabasha Co., Minn., Jan. 18. 
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Report for 1897. 


I commenced the spring of 1897 with 24 
colonies, and got some over 700 pounds of 
honey, mostly comb, end increast to 44 
colonies. Allare in good condition. My 
honey is all sold in the home market at 7 to 
8 cents for extracted, and 10 to 14 cents per 
pound forcomb honey. The winter is fine 
here, good sleighing, and not severely cold 
so far. THEO. REHORST. 

Fond du Lac Co., Wis., Jan. 29. 





A Beginner’s Report. 

The information that I got out of a sam- 
ple copy of the American Bee Journal has 
been worth one year's subscription to me. 
I am new in the business. went to a 
friend’s house early last spring; he was 
looking at his bees, and showed me the in- 
terior of the hives, and I got the bee-fever, 
altho that was the first time I had ever seen 
the inside of a hive. Three days later I had 
purchast six colonies, and I managed to get 
through the summer very successfully ; out 
of the 6 only 4 stored any surplus honey, 
and from them I got 150 pounds of salable 
honey in sections; and P think that they 
have a good store for the winter. 

Cuas. 8. CocHRAN. 

Baltimore Co., Md., Jan. 30. 





Co-operation—Big Honey-Eater. 


I am suprised that the American Bee 
Journal does not teach, preach, print and 
shout co-operation insome form or other for 
‘*bee-men.” Is it not a fact that co-oper— 
oh, well, you see my drift. 

I have boycotted sugar. I use from 5 to6 
pounds of the best extracted honey per 
week. How much should I use, that I may 
be the champion honey-eater ? 

The weather continues dry. 

Riverside Co., Calif. A. F. SEWARD. 


[Yes, we believe in co-operation, and in 
honey-eating. Perhaps you are now the 
champion eater of honey, as you are put- 
ting nearly a pound a day out of sight. 
May your tribe increase, and earnestly 
practice ‘‘co-operation’’ in the consump- 
tion of honey !—Eprrcr.] 


And Still They Come. 


Now I thought there were too many writ- 
ing in the Bee Journal, so I would keep 
mum, but there are things that bit too 
hard. The last one is Thomas Chantry’s 
report, on page 40. I read it with the book 
right side up, and then turned it all other 
ways, but can't make anything out but 
1.371 one-pound sections filled from one 
divided colony. Now, South Dakota is not 
a warm country in winter, and if that was 
pure honey, I must throw up the sponge; 
114 pounds for each month in the year—is 
it done by handling the bees or the type’ 

In 1896 I got 240 pounds, average, and in 
1897 190 pounds, average, all extracted, and 
I thought I did well; but O my! that’s 
nothing to our South Dakota man. 

I have 70 colonies, but owing to my poor 
health they are in bad condition, but 
‘*Gip,”’ my hired boy, is getting them in 
shipsbape again. 

I have been in the bee-business off and 
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on (mostly on) for 45 years, yet I know but 


little about bees. The American Bee Jour- 


lis a great help to me. 
oe will Soop be? if something doesn't hit 
me again. H. F. BAKER. 

Liberty Co., Fla., Jan. 25. 

Mr. Chantry must have meant the col- 
on and its divisions, and likely had a good 
fall flow. But if that is not it, Mr. C. can 
arise and explain.—ED!TOoR. | 


TO WRITE US 
DO NOT FAIL KOR PRICES 
ON THE—— 


Phice SECTION 


In both Small and Large 
Quantities.... 


We have all the up to-date Machinery, 
and our lumber is as white as snow. . 





THE ONE-PIECE SECTION 


COMPANY, 
Prairie Du Chien, Crawford Co., Wis. 
February 10th, 1898, 7Ctf 





The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 


The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Produciog Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this, the paper also tells 
ou all about California Aericulture and 
orticulture. $1.00 per Year; Six Months, 
50 cents. Sample Copies 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 N. Main St., : Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


=” Read whatJ.1. Fane? 
es er rere CHARLTON, N.Y.,says— e 








hives, e make and we 
frwill doa Phys ~ mil F 

0 all you sa wil, 
~A Catalogue and Pri ~ List 


Free. Address, W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 995 Ruby8t.. Rockford, Lil. 





Farm Bee-Keeving. 


The only bee-paper in the United 
States edited exclusively in the in- 
terest of the farmer bee-keeper and 
the beginner is THE BUSY BEE, 
publisht by— 

Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE COPY NOW. 


sq] SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee- Supplies! Roor’s 
< 
me Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 
tree. Walter 8. Pounder, 
512 Mass. Ave., 


¥ 2) 
“Wie DovdeR's #0 —s INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business. 
Supplies at Bottom Prices, 


*‘ Bee-Keeping for Beginners,”’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


POULTRY fArnn, ulus’d, 20 pages, 

9cts, per year. 4 months 
trial 10 cts. Sampie Free. 64-page practical 
poumey book free to yearly subscribers, 
ati Book alone lucts, ¢ atalogue of poultry 
sav 0oks free. Joultry Advucate,~yracuse,N.Y 







































HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


eee PRON el alee lel eS eile lat 


a Tll,, Feb. 21.—Fancy whiteis not 
plentiful. and sells at lle.; good No. 1, or 
grade of that character is abundant, and selis 
at 7 to 9c.; amber and dark, 7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 5c.; dark, 
4c. Beeswax. 26 to 27c. 

Much of the comb honey is granulating 
this season. 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 1.—Fancy white, 11 
to 13c.; No. 1.10 to 1lc,; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c.; No. 1,8to9c. Darker grades are sell- 
ing lower and in better er and can be 
bougbt at 6 to 7c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; 
darker grades,4to 5c. Beeswax is in good 
demand at 26 to 27c. 


Pathenenetia, Ind., Jen, 15.—Fancy white, 
11 to 13c.; No 1, 10 to 1lc.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This is especially true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 24.—Fancy white 
1-lbs.. 11 to 12c.; A No. 1, 1l.to 11%c.; No. 1, 
10 to 1lle.; No. 2. 8 to 9c.; No. 1 dark. 8 to 9c. 
Extracted, in barrels. kegs and cans, white, 
sh 6c.; dark, 5 to 5c. 

he supply of —— | is and the quality 
very nice as ageneral thing. The demand is 
not up to our desires. yet we are hopeful it 
will improve and all will be wanted at fair 
value. We feel jike sustaining prices, and 
continue to quote as above. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—Fancy hite comb. 
10 to Lic.; No. 1. 10c.; amber, 9 to 10c ; dark, 
8to9c. Extracted, white,5% to 6c.; amber, 
5 to5%ec.; dark, 4 to4%c. Beeswax, 20 to 22c. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 18.—Fancy, in car- 
tons. 12% to 13c.; in glass, 11 to 12¢.; A No. 
1, 10 to llc.; No. 1, 9c.; No. 2, 8c.; No. 3, no 
sale. Beeswax. 27c. 

The demand for honey is light on all grades, 
with afullsupply. Pure beeswax is in good 
demand, bnt supply is light. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 18,—Fancy white, 
10c.; No. 1. 9c.; amber, 8c. Extracted, white, 
5c.; amber, 4c.; dark, 3¥%c. Beeswax. 28c. 

Late arrivals of California honey have de- 
moralized our market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 19.—Fancy white 
comb, 1-ibs., 10c.; No. 1,9 to 10c.; amber, 8 
to 9c.; dark. 7 to 8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 
5 1-2c.; amber, 41-2 to 5c.; dark,4c. Bees- 
wax, 20 to 22c. 

The supply of honey is large and the de- 
mand light. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Feb. 11.—Strictly fancy 1- 
pound combs are in quite good demand from 
the fact that it has been 80 scarce and closel 
cleaned up, and lic is —_ easily obtained. 
Other grades do not sell much better, possi- 
bly a little, ranging from 9 to 6c., as to grade, 
ete. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c., and is in 
light demand. We can recommend shipping 
strictly fancy and nothing else, unless you 
cannot do better. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 16.—White 
comb, 1-lbs., 7% to 9%c.; amber. 4 to6c. Ex- 
tracted. white, 4% to 5c.; light amber. 3% to 
4c.; dark tule, 1% to 24%c. Beeswax, fair 
to choice, 24 to 27c. 

Market is ruling steady for choice to select 
qualities of both comb and extracted, but 
more especially for the latter, owing to light 
stocks and a fair demand, both on local ac- 
count and for shipment. Increast quanti- 
ties are expected to be consumed in the 
course of a few weeks, owing to observance 
of Jewish holidays. Dark grades are not read- 
ily salable. and where custom is secured fof 
this sort, very low prices have to be accepted. 
Not much beeswax on market, and there 
does not appear to be the slightest possibility 
of there being any excess of stock during the 
balance of the season. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 31, — Market 
is in an overloaded condition on comb honey. 
Good chance for fancy white extracted at 5% 
to 6c., but comb is at a standstill, pene 
if other than fancy white. Best price avail- 
able on fancy white comb is 10c.. and buyers 
are slow at that. Darker graies or broken 
lots are unsalable. If shipvers would send in 
their extracted when it is wanted, and not 
push undesired comb [and vice versa] the 
stuff would move more advantageously to all 
concerned. The trouble is, when a fair price 
is obtainable some shippers hold out for more 
and in the end lose by it. 








New York, N. Y¥., Feb. 9.—There has been 
a fair demand for comb honey of late, and we 
are gradually reducing our stock. Fancy 
white is scarce and finding ready sale at 10 to 
llc.; off grades white and amber. 8 to 9c.; 
mixt and buckwheat, 6c. Extracted is in 
fair demand—California white, 5%c; light 
amber, 5c.; white clover and basswood, 4% to 
5¢.; buckwheat. 4c.; Southern, 50c. a galion. 
Beeswax is steady at 26 to 27c. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—There is a slow 
demand for all kinds of honey. We quote 10 
to 13c, for best white comb honey, and 3 1-2 
to 6c., for extracted. wax isin fair de- 
mand at 20 to 25c. for good to choice yellow, 
with a fair supply. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 22.—Fancy white. 
12 to 13c.: No. 1, 11 to 12c.; No. 1 amber, 
9 to 10c. Extracted. white, 6 to 6%c.; amber. 
4to5c. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 





PAID FOR | 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Now if 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


510 


Given as Bounties 
to purchasersofthe 
improved Danz. 
Hives and Sections 
D See schedule in my 
bee-book ‘ Facts 
About Bees."’ Tells 
how to produce honey that sells for the most 
money, Free for2cin stamps. Address 
HE A. I. ROOT CO.. Medina, Ohio, 
or F. DANZENBAKER, Box 466, Washington, D. C. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


RUMELY 
ENGINES 


either Traction, Portable, Semi-Portable. 
Simple and Compound represent full engine 
value. Make also Threshers, Horse Powers, 
Saw Milla, ete. Eachis the beat of It« kind for 
the purpose. More about them in our descriptive 
catalozcue-SENT FREE, Write for it to-day. 


™. RUMELY CO., - LA PORTE, IND. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

























EXCELSIOR -lacubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
Th ds in ful 





Titus. Catalo 





Tavis. Lowest vetand 
re et 

¥ J 122 8. Mt. ney, Il) 

44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FOR, SALE ittes etter 

BEES in Lang- 
stroth and Root’s Vovetailed Hives. Will seil 
in lots to suit purchasers. and deliver on cars 
for shipment to any point. For further infor- 
mation address, J. W. HOWELL, Kenton.Tenn. 


10A2t Please mention the Bee Journal, 








Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Tested Queens in April and May, $1.00. Un- 
tested, 75c. Choice Breeders, either three or 
five-banded Italians, at $2.00. Choice Im- 
ported Breeders. $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Price-List to 

F. A. CROWELL, 


8Atf GRANGER, MINN, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Talk about 
en COMD Foundation 


JE can now furnish the very best that can 
be made from pure wax. Gur New Pro- 
cess of Milling enables us to surpass the 
previous efforts of ourselves and others in the 
manufacture of Comb Foundation. 
It is always Pure and Sweet. 
It is the kind that does not sag. 
It is the kind you want, 
lf you once try it you will bave no other. 


Samples furnisht FREE. Large illustrated 
Catalog of all kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And acopy of the American Bee- Keeper, sent 
upon application. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


N EW YO R K, the city, 
105 Park Place, the street, 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, amything in the apiarian line. 


Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 





(Gs Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


~Z Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
=< 4 ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 





™ and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 

dress of every Bee-Keeper in 

De 4 America. We supply Deal- 

————— ers as well as consumers. We 

have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 

feet of floor space, und all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


* [nter-State Manufacturing Co., 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Most Useful Inventions 


within five years even, have been *‘improved” until 
the inventor himself would scarcely recognize them. 
Page Fence began so near right that after twelve 
years its competitors are content to imitate as 
closely as they dare. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian. Mich, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


COMB FOUNDATIO 
Working Wax ‘ico fortisn A Specialty. 


Hives, Sections, and a full iine of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 
with prices, and samples of Foundation and 
Sections. 


BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trade. 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The A. 1. Reot Co.’s Goods “etsar'® 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 

for use another season. It wi'l pay you to 

send mc list of Goods wanted. 5. Hi UN’ 
Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Wholesale 
and Hetail. 








21st 
Year 


2\st 
Year 


Dadants Foundation. 


a 


Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 
Because IN 21 WEARS there have not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 
ging. No Loss. PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 


tS" Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We 
sell the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. — 


> 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—** Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-CASES, 


—AND—— 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
tS Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


We Are the People sexs 


——wWHO CAN TURN O0UT——— 


R ENIGE'S (Cleated Separators) 


—AND— 


PLAIN SECTIONS 


(Sections without Insets) 


F'IOR 1898. 


Having special appliances and machinery, wecan make them right. 
late years has seemed to stir such a furor 


in the Bee-Keeping World as these Goods. 
tS If you don’t know about them, send to 


THE A. I. ROOT Co. 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
New 1898 Catalog Largely Re-written. Send for free copy. 








Nothing ip 











